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Quid verum atque decens, curo & rogo, 
et omnis in hoc fum. HORACE. 


IT would be prefumptuous, indeed, 
were I to fuppofe my writings met 
with general approbation. I have 
no doubt that to many they are too 
ferious ; perhaps fo much fo as not 
to be read at all; whilft there are 
ether good natured readers who 
would forgive their general ferious 
turn, if they were but more fre- 
quently enlivened with fome divert- 
ing tale. As I have never under- 
taken the fcheme of endeavouring to 
pleafe every body, I hope nothing 
of this kind will be expected from 
mee We may, in a moment of 
cheerfulnefs, relax fo far as to be 
what is called entertaining in con- 
verfation; but the writer who can 
calmly fit down with a profeffion of 
conveying ufeful knowledge and, at 
the fame time, degenerate into mere 
amufement, is, in my opinion, a 
very thoughtlefs perfon. 

If the great bufinefs of life were 
amufement and paftime, fuch condu& 
would be admiffible ; but as this bu 
finefs really is to learn how to fpend 
our time ufefully to ourfelves and to 
our fellow-creatures, I muft inform 
my readers, that I never take up the 
pen without feeling very ferious— 
Some improper idea, fome dangerous 
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opinion, may poffibly be communi- 
cated. We may not be at all times 
fufficiently on our guard, and where 
it was defigned to plant the feeds of 
virtue, the rankeft poifon may be 
introduced. A proper regard to con- 
fequences would prevent many a 
crude and hurtful publication. Every 
man who writes for general informa- 
tion on ¢mportant fubjects undertakes 
a moft ferious tafk, and it will be 
found that our intercourfe with books 
is often as dangerous as our intes- 
courfe with the world at large, fo 
well exprefled by my favourite 
Young. 
“The world’s infe&ious—few bring 
back at eve, 
Immaculate the manners of the morn. 
Something we thought, is blotted; we 
relolv’d, 
Is fhaken ; we renounc’d, returns again : 
Fach falutation may flide in a fin 
Unthought before, or fix a former flaw.” 
If fuch, then, be the errors to which 
the moft honeft and careful writers 
are liable, what excufe can be made 
for thofe whofe on/y aim is to amuse 
—to raise the laugh—to drown care 
—and to divert from the moft im- 
portant purfuits. Surely thefe are 
the very pefts of fociety ! 

If men in general could be pre- 
vailed on to make an honeft avowal, 
there are few who would not acknow- 
ledge, that they have received more 
hurtful impreflions from reading im- 
proper books than from any other 


fource. 
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The conclufion of the countryman 
who faw his acquaintance ftand in 
the pillory for forgery, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Aye, this comes of your learn- 
ing,” was by no means, a fimple one ; 
and may teach us this leffon, that 
“ knowledge, mifapplied, is more 
dangerous than ignorance.” 

Thefe thoughts on the neceflity of 
the moft careful attention on the part 
of authors will, I hope, meet with 
a candid reception from my readers, 
of whom I muft now take, at leait, 
a temporary adieu. The papers I have 
furnifhed were written with 4 delign 
to affifta new work, which has been 
commenced under many difficulties, 
and has, fo far, been conducted 
with an uncommon degree of pro- 
priety. 

If I live to fee the fchemes I have 
already offered, reduced to practice, 
I may, at fome future period, again 
refume the pen. 

Whether I have given fatisfaction 
in the courfe of my labours I am not 
anxious to enquire. Of one thing I 


am certain—that I meant to do good, 
and honeftly hope I have done no 
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W E arrived at a brick wall through 
which we pafled by a gate into an 
extenfive court or yard. ‘The dark- 
nefs would allow me to fee nothing 
but outlines. Compared with the 
pigmy dimenfions of my father’s 
wooden hovel, the buildings before 
me were of gigantic loftinefs. The 
horfes were here far more magnifi- 
cently accommodated than I had 
been. By a large door we entered 
an elevated hall. ‘ Stay here,” 
faid he, “ juft while I fetch a 
light.” 

He returned, bearing a candle, be- 
fore I had time to ponder on my 
prefent fituation. 
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We now afcended a ftair-cafe, co. 
vered with painted canvas. No one 
whofe inexperience is lefs than mine, 
can imagine to himfelf the impref- 
fions made upon me by furrounding 
objects. The height to which this 
ftair afcended, its dimenfions, and its 
ornaments, appeared to me a combi- 
nation of all that was pompous and 
fuperb. 

We ftopped not till we had reach- 
ed the third flory. “Here my com- 
panion unlocked and led the way into 
a chamber. “ This,” faid he, * is 
my room: Permit me to welcome you 
into it.”” 

I had no time to examine this 
room before, by fome accident, the 
candle was extinguifhed.  Curfe 
upon my careleffnefs,” faid he. * I 
muft go down again and light the 
candle. J will return in a twinkling. 
Meanwhile you may undrefs yourtelf 
and go to bed.” He went out, and, 
as I afterwards recollefted, locked 
the door behind him. 

I was not indifpofed to follow his 
advice, but my curiofity would firft 
be gratified by a furvey of the room. 
Its height and fpacioufnefs were im- 
perfeatly difcernible by ftar-light, 
and by gleams from a fireet lamp. 
The floor was covered with a carpet, 
the walls with brilliant hangings; 
the bed and windows were fhrowded 
by curtains of a rich texture and 
glofly hues. Hitherto I had merely 
read of thefe things. I knew them 
to be the decorations of opulence, 
and yet as I viewed them, and re- 
membered where and what I was on 
the fame hour the preceding day, I 
could fcarcely believe myfelf awake 
or that my fenfes were not beguiled 
by fome {pell. 

“ Where,” faid I, “ will this ad- 
venture terminate. I rife om the 
morrow with the dawn and {peed into 
the country. When this night is 
remembered, how like a vifion will 
it appear! If I tell the tale by a 
kitchen fire, my veracity, will be dit 
puted. I thall be ranked with the 
{tory tellers of Shirauz and Bagdad.” 

Thovgh 
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Though bufied in thefe refletions, 
I was not inattentive to the progrefs 
of time. Methought my companion 
was remarkably dilatory. He went 
merely to re-light his candle, but 
certainly he might, during this time, 
have performed the operation ten 
times overs Some unforefeen acci- 
dent might occafion his delay. 
- Another interval paffed and no 
tokens of his coming. I began now 
to grow uneafy. I was unable to 
account for his detention. Was not 
fome treachery defigned ? I went to 
the door and found that it was lock- 
ed. This heightened my fufpicions. 
1 was alone, a flranger, in an upper 
room of the houfe. Shoula my con- 
du@tor have difappeared, by defign 
or by accident, and fome one of the 
family fhould find me here, what 
would be the confequence ? Should 
I not be arrefted as a thief and con- 
veyed to prifon? My tranfition 
from the ftreet to this chamber would 
not be more rapid than my paflage 
hence to a gaol. 

Thefe ideas {truck me with Minick. 
I revolved them anew, but they omy 
acquired greater plaufibility. No 
doubt I had been the victim of mali- 
cious artifice. Inclination, however, 
conjured up oppofite fentiments and 
my fears began to fubfide. What 
motive, I afked, could induce an 
human being to inflict wanton injury? 
I could not account for his iin, 
but how numberlefs were the contin- 
gencies, that might occafion it? 

I was fomewhat comforted by 
thefe reflections, but the confolation 
they afforded was fhort-lived. I was 
liftening with the utmoft eagerne[s 
to catch the found of a foot, when a 
noife was indeed heard, but totally 
unlike a ftep. It was human breath 
ftruggling, as it were, for paflage. 
On the firft effort of attention it ap- 
peared like a groans Whzence it 
arofe I could not tell. He that ut- 
tered it was near; perhaps in the 
yoom. 

Prefently the fame noife was again 
heard, and now I perceived that it 
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came from the bed. It was accom- 
panied with a motion like fome one 
changing his pofturee What I at 
firft conceived to be a groan, ap. 
peared now to be nothing more than 
the expiration of a fleeping man. 
What fhould I infer from this inci- 
dent? My companion did not apprize 
me that the apartment was inhabited. 
Was his impofture a jeftful or a 
wicked one? 

There was no need to deliberate. 
There were no means of concealment 
or efcape. The perfon would fome- 
time awaken and detec’ me. The 
interval would only be fraught with 
agony and it was wife to fhorten it. 
Should I not withdraw the curtain, 
awake the perfon, and encounter at 
once all the confequences of my fitu- 
ation? I glided foftly to the bed, 
when the thought occurred, May not 
the fleeper be a female ? 

I cannot defcribe the mixture of 
dread and of fhame which glowed 
in my veinse The light in which 
fuch a vifitant would be probably re- 
garded by a woman's fears, the pre- 
cipitate alarms that might be given, 
the injury which I might unknow- 
ingly infli& or undefervedly fuffer, 
threw my thoughts into painful con- 
fulion. My prefence might pollute 
a fpotiefs reputation or furnith fue 
to jealoufy. 

Still, though it were a female, 
would not leaft injury be cone by 
gently interrupting her flumber? But 
the queftion of fex ftill remained to 
be decided. For this end 1] once 
more approached the bed and drew 
afide the filke The fleeper was a 
babe. This I difcovered by the glim- 
mer of a ftreet lamp. 

Part of my folicitudes were now 
removed. It was plain that this 
chamber belonged to a nurfe or a 
mother. She had not yet come to 
bed. Perhaps it was a married pair 
and their approach might be mo- 
mently expected. I pictured to my- 
felf their entrance and my own de- 
tection. I could imagine no conie- 
quence that was not difaitrous and 
horrible, 
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harrible, and from which I would 
not, at any price, efcape. I again 
examined the door, and found that 
exit by this avenue was impoffible. 
There were other doors in this room. 
Any practicable expedient in this 
extremity was to be purfued. One 
of thefe was bolted. 1 unfaftened it 
and found a confiderable fpace with- 
in. Should I immure myfelf in this 
clofet? I faw no benefit that would 
finally refult from it. I difcovered 
that there was a bolt on the infide 
which would fomewhat contribute to 
fecurity. This being drawn no one 
could enter without breaking the 
door. 

I had fcarcely paufed when the 
long expected found of footfteps were 
heard in the entry. Was it my com- 
panion or a ftranger? If it were the 
latter, I had not yet muftered cou- 
rage fufficient to meet him. I can- 
not applaud the magnanimity of my 
proceeding, but no one can expect 
intrepid or judicious meafures from 
one in my circuinftances. I ftepped 
into the clofet and clofed the door. 
Some one immediately after, unlock- 
ed the chamber door. He was un- 
attended with a light. The footfteps, 
as they moved along the carpet, 
could fcarcely be heard. 

I waited impatiently for fome to- 
ken by which I might be governed. 
I put my ear to the key-hole, and at 
length heard a voice, but not that of 
my companion, exclaim, fomewhat 
above a whitper, “ Smiling cherub ! 
fafe and found, I fee. Would to 
God my experiment may fucceed and 
that thou mayeft find a mother where 
I have found a wife!” There he 
ftopped. He appeared to kifs the 
babe and prefently retiring locked 
the door after him. 

Thefe words were capable of no 
confiftent meaning. They ferved, at 
leaft, to affure me that I had been 
treacheroufly dealt with. This cham- 
ber it was manifeft, did not belong 
to my companion. I put up prayers 


to my deity that he would deliver 
me from thefe toils. What a con- 





“might occur. 
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dition was mine? Immerfed in pal. 
pable darknefs! fhut up in this un- 
known recefs! lurking like a robber! 

My meditations were difturbed by 
new founds. The door was unlocked, 
more than one perfon entered the 
apartment, and light {treamed through 
the key-hole. I looked; but the 
aperture was too {mall and the figures 
paffed too quickly to permit me the 
fight of them. I bent my ear and 
this imparted fome more authentic 
information. 

The man, as I judged by the voice, 
was the fame who had 4uft departed. 
Ruftling of filk denoted his compa- 
nion to be female. Some words be- 
ing uttered by the man in too low a 
key to be overheard, the lady burft 
into a paflion of tears. He ftrove to 
comfort her by foothing tones and 
tender appellations. “ How can it 
be helped,” faid he. “ It is time to 
refume your courage. Your duty to 
yourfelf and to me requires you to 
fubdue this unreafonable grief.” 

He fpoke frequently in this ftrain, 
but # he faid feemed to have little 
ipMfence in pacifying the lady. At 
length, however, her fobs began to 
Jeflen in vehemence and frequency. 
He exhorted her to feek for fome 
repofe. Apparently fhe prepared to 
comply, and converfation was, for a 
few minutes, intermitted. 

I could not but advert to the pof- 
fibility that fome occafion to examine 
the clofet in which I was immured, 
I knew not in what 
manner to demean myfelf if this 
fhould take place. I had no option 
at prefent. ‘By withdrawing myfelf 
from view I had loft the privilege of 
an upright deportment. Yet the 
thought of fpending the night in this 
{pot was not to be endured. 

wien art I began to view the 

oject of burfting from the clofet, 

trufting to the energy of truth 
ne" of an “artlefe tale, with more 
complacency. More than once my 
hand was placed upon the bolt, but 
withdrawn by a fudden faltering of 
_ Tefolutign. When one attempt failed, 
I recur red 








I recurred once more td fuch reflec- 
tions as were adapted to renew my 

u fe. 

.  coanimenetal the addrefs which 
I fhould ufe. I refolved to be per- 
fectly explicit: To withhold no 
particular of my adventures from the 
moment of my arrival. My defcrip- 
tion muft neceffarily fuit fome perfon 
within their knowledge. All I thould 
want was liberty to depart; but if 
this were not allowed, 1 might at 
leaft hope to efcape any ill treatment, 
and to be confronted with my be- 
trayer. In that cafe I did fot fear 
to make him the attefter of my in- 
nocences 

Influenced by thefe confiderations, 
I once more touched the lock. At 
that moment the lady fhrieked, and 
exclaimed * Good God! What is 
here?” An interefting converfation 
enfued. The objec that excited her 
aftonifhment was the child. I col- 
lected from what paffed that the dif- 
covery was wholly unexpected by 
her. Her hufband acted as if equally 
unaware of this event. He joined 
in all her exclamations of wondér 
and all her wild conjectures. When 
thefe were fomewhat exhaufted he 
artfully infinuated the propriety of 
beftowing care upon the little found- 
Jing I now found that her grief 
had been occafioned by the recent 
lofs of her own offspring. She was, 
for fome time, averfe to her huf- 
band’s propofal, but at length was 
perfuaded to take the babe to he~ 
bofom and give it nourifhment. 

This incident had diverted my 
mind irom its favourite project, and 
filled me with fpeculations on the 
nature of the fcene. One explication 
was obvious, that the hufband was 
the parent of this child and had ufed 
this fingular expedient to procure 
for it the maternal protection of his 
wife. It would foon claim from her 
all the fondnefs which fhe entertained 
for her own progeny. No fufpicion 


probably had yet, or would hereafter, 
occur with regard to its true parent. 


If her character be diftinguifhed by 
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the ufual attributes of women, the 
knowledge of this truth may convert 
her love into hatred. I retleéted 
with amazement on the flightnefs of 
that thread by which human paifions 
are led from their true direction. 
With no lefs amazement did I re- 
mark the complexity of incidents by 
which I had been empowered to 
communicate to her this truth. How 
bafelefS are the ftructures of falfe- 
hood, which we build in oppofition 
to the fyftem of eternal nature. If 
I fhould efcape undetected from this 
recefs, it will be true that I never 
faw the face of either of thefe per- 
fons, and yet I] am acquainted with 
the moft fecret tranfaction of their 
lives. 

My own fituation was now more 
critical than before. The lights 
were extinguifhed and the parties 
had fought repofe. To iffue from 
the clofet now would be eminently 
dangerouse My councils were again 
at a ftand and my defigns fruftrated. 
Meanwhile the perfons did not drop 
their difcourfe, and 1 thought myfelf 
juftified in fiftening. Many facts of 
the moft jecret and momentous na- 
ture were alluded to. Some allufions 
were unintelligible. ‘To others I 
was able to affix a plaufible meaning, 
and fome were palpable enough. 
Every word that was uttered on that 
occafion is indelibly imprinted on 
my memory. Perhaps the fingula- 
rity of my circumftances and my 
previous ignorance of what was paifl- 
ing in the world, contributed to ren- 
der me a greedy liftener. Molt that 
was faid | fhall overlook, but one 
part of the converfation it will be 
necefflary to repeat. 

A large company had affembled 
that evening at their houfe. They 
criticifed the character and manners 
of feveral. At laft the hufband faid, 
“ What think you of the Nabob? 
Efpecially when he talked about 
riches? How artfully he encourages 
the notion of his poverty! Yet nota 
foul believes him. I cannot for my 
part account for that fcheme of his. 
I half 
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Thalf fufpect that his wealth flows 
from a bad fource, fince he is fo 
ftudious of concealing it.” 

“ Perhaps, after all,” faid the 
lady, “ you are miftaken as to his 
wealth.” 

“¢ Impoffible,” exclaimed the other. 
“ Mark how he lives. Have I not 
feen his bank account. His depofits, 
fince he has been here, amount to 
not lefs than half a million.” 

“ Heaven grant that it be fo,” faid 
the lady with a figh. “ I fhall think 
with lefs averfion of your fcheme. 
If poor Tom’s fortune be made, and 
he not the worfe, or but little the 
worfe on that account, I fhall think 
it on the whole beit.”’ 

“ That,” replied he, “ is what 
reconciles me to the fcheme. To 
him thirty thoufand are nothing.” 

“ But will he not fufpec&t you of 
fome hand in it!” 

“ How can he? Will I not appear 
to lofe as well as himfelf? Tom is 
my brother, but who can be fuppofed 
to anfwer for a brother’s integrity : 
but he cannot fufpect either of us. 
Nothing lefs than a miracle can 
bring our plot to light. Befides, 
this man is not what he ought to be. 
He will fome time or other, come 
out to be a grand impoftor. He 
makes money by other arts than bar- 
gain and fale. He has found his 
way, by fome means, to the Portu- 
guefe treafury.” 

Here the converfation took a new 
diretion, and, after fome time, the 
filence of fleep enfued. 

Who, thought I, is this nabob 
who counts his dollars by half mil- 
lions, and on whom, it feems, as if 
fome fraud was intended to be prac- 
tifed. Amidft their warynefs and 
fubtlety how little are they aware 
that their converfation has been over- 
heard! By means as infcrutable as 
thofe which conducted me hither, I 
may hereafter be enabled to profit 
by this dete&tion of a plot. But, 
meanwhile, what was I todo? How 
was I to effect my efcape from this 
perilous afylum ? 
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After much reflection it occurred 
to me that to gain the ftreet without 
exciting their notice was not utterly 
impoflible. Sleep does not commonly 
end of itfelf, unlefs at a certain pe- 
riod. What impediments were there 
between me and liberty which I could 
not remove, and remove with fo much 
caution as to efcape notice. Motion 
and found inevitably go together, but 
every found is not attended to. The 
doors of the clofet and the chamber 
did not creak upon their hinges. The 
latter might be locked. This I was 
able to afcertain only by experiment. 
If it were fo, yet the key was pro- 
bably in the lock and might be ufed 
without much noife. 

I waited till their flow and hoarfer 
infpirations fhewed them to be both 
afleep. Juft then, on changing my 
pofition, my head ftruck againft fome 
things which depended from the ceil- 
ing of the clofet. ‘They were imple- 
ments of fome kind which rattled 
againft each other in confequence of 
this unlucky blow. I was tearful left 
this noife fhould alarm, as the clofet 
was little diftant from the bed. The 
breathing of one inftantly ceafed, 
and a motion was made as if the head 
were lifted from the pillow. ‘This 
motion, which was made by the buf- 
band, awaked his companion, who 
exclaimed, “ What is the matter?” 

“ Something, I believe,” replied 
he, “ in the clofet. If I was not 
dreaming, I heard the piftols {trike 
againft each other as if fome one was 
taking them down.” 

This intimation was well fuited to 
alarm the lady. She befought him 
to afcertain the matter. This to my 
utter Cifmay he at firft confented to 
do, but prefently obferved that pro- 
bably his ears had mifinformed him. 
It was hardly poffible that the found 
proceeded from them. It might be 
a rat, or his own fancy might have 
fafhioned it——It is not eafy to de- 
fcribe my trepidations while this con- 
ference was holding. I faw how 
eafily their flumber was difturbed. 


The obftacles to my efcape ae 
le 








lefs furmountable than I had ima- 
gined. 

In a little time all was again ftill. 
I waited till the ufual tokens of fleep 
were diftinguifhable. I once more 
refumed my attempt. The bolt was 
withdrawn with all poffible flownefs ; 
but I could by no means prevent all 
found. My ftate was full of inquie- 
tude and fufpenfe ; my attention be- 
ing painfully divided between the 
bolt and the condition of the fleepers. 
The difficulty lay in giving that de- 
gree of force which was barely futh- 
cient. Perhaps not lefs than fifteen 
minutes were confumed in this ope- 
ration. At laft it was happily ef- 
fected and the door was_cautioufly 
opened. 

Emerging as I did from utter 
darknefs, the light admitted into 
three windows, produced, to my eyes, 
a confiderable illumination. Objects 
which on my firft entrance into this 
apartment were invilible, were now 
clearly difcerned. The bed was 
fhrowded by curtains, yet I fhrunk 
back into my covert, fearful of being 
feen. To facilitate my efcape I 
put off my thoes. My mind was fo 
full of objects of more urgent mo- 
ment that the propriety of taking 
them along with me never occurred. 
I left them in the clofet. 

I now glided acrofs the apartment 
to the door. I was not a little dif- 
couraged by obferving that the key 
was wanting. My whole hope de- 
pended on the omiffion to lock it. 
In my hafte to afcertain this point, I 
made fome noife which again roufed 
one of the fleepers. He ftarted and 
cried “* Who is there ?”’ 

I now regarded my cafe as defpe- 
rate and detection as ineyitable. My 
apprehentions, rather than my cau- 
tion, kept me mute. I fhrunk to 
the wall, and waited in a kind of 
agony for the moment that fhould 
decide my fate. 

The lady was again roufed. In an- 
fwer to her enquiries, her hufband 
faid that fome one he believed was 
at the door, but there was no danger 
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of sais entering, for he had locked 
it and the key was in his pocket. 

My courage was completely anni- 
hilated | by this piece of intelligence. 
My nalmebes were now atanend. 1 
could only remain in this fpot, till 
the morning light, which could be 
at no great diftance, fhould difcover 
me. My inexperience difabled me 
from eftimating all the perils of my 
fituation. Perhaps I had no more 
than temporary inconveniences to 
dread. My intention was innocent, 
and I had been betrayed into my pre- 
fent fituation, not by my own wick- 
ednefs but the wickednefs of ot! herse 

I was deeply impreffed with the 
ambiguoufirels which would neceffa- 
rily reft upon my motives, and the 
ferutiny to which the y would be fub- 
jected. I fhuddered at the bare pof- 
fibility of being ranked with thieves. 
Thefe refieCtions again gave edge to 
my ingenuity in fearch of the means 
of efcape. I had carefully attended 
to the circumftances of their entrance. 
Poffibly the act of locking had been 
unnoticed ; but was it not likewife 
poflible that this perfon had been mif- 
taken? The key was gone. Would 
this have been the cafe if the door 
were unlocked ? 

My fears rather than my hopes, 
impelled me to make the experiment. 
1 drew back the latch and, to my 
unfpeakable joy, the door opened. 

I pafied through and explored my 
way to the ftair-cafe. I defcended 
till I reached the bottom. I could 
not recollect with accuracy the pofi- 
tion of the door leading into the 
court, but by carefully feeling along 
the wall - my hands, I at len; gth, 
difcovered i ‘It was faftened by 
feveral bolts ath a lock. The bolts 
were eafily withdrawn, but the key 
was removed. I knew not where it 
was depofited. I thought I had 
reached the threfhold of liberty but 
here was an impediment that threat- 
ened to be infurmountable. 

But if doors could not be paffed, 
windows might be unbarred. I re- 
membered that my companion had 
gone 
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gone into a door on the left hand, 
in fearch of a light. I fearched for 
this door. Fortunately it was faf- 
tened only by a bolt. It admitted 
me into a room which I carefully 
explored till I reached a window. I 
will not dwell on my efforts to unbar 
this entrance. Suffice it to fay that, 
after much exertion and frequent 
miftakes, I at length found my way 
into the yard, and thence paffed into 
the court. 


[Yo be Continued. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE COLOUR OF MAN- 
KIND- 


IT has long fince been believed that 
the colour of white people is peculi- 
arly calculated to render them leaft 
liable to the injurious influence of a 
fcorching fun. This opinion has 
been derived by reafoning from ana- 
logy. Dr. Franklin, &c. tried with 
differently coloured pieces of cloth, 
on fhow, a number of fimple and 
well known experiments which tend- 
ed to prove that the heat produced, 
in any body, by the action of the 
fun, is‘ proportioned to the darknefs 
of its colour. This has been applied 
to the human fpecies; and, by re- 
{peGtable writers, we have been 
taught to be peculiarly grateful for 
a circumftance which exempts us, 
more than any other clafs of human 
beings, from the effects of fummer 
fun-beams. But although I believe 
that an All-wife Creator has provided 
nothing in vain, and that every pe- 
culiarity in our conftitution is accom- 
modated to fomething peculiar in our 
fituation, I am ftrongly difpofed to 
doubt both the fa¢ and the inference. 
The fact, becaufe I do not find it 
fupported by actual experience, and 
the inference, becaufe, inftead of 
ferving as an excitement to pious 
veneration, it is (in my view) dero- 
gatory to the honour of the all-boun- 
teous Father of the whole family of 
mankind, 


That a black can better endure a 
noon-day fun, in the torrid zone, than 
a white man, has been often urged 
in defence of the flave trade: And 
though, as an argument, it has no 
weight, yet, as a fact, I believe it 
is unqueftionable. Let a white man 
and a black be both placed in a fitu- 
ation in which the heat is uncom- 
monly great, and let neither be 
fkreened by fhade or by :clothing ; 
and I am perfuaded that the latter 
will not only be as little depreffed, 
but as free trom being heated as the 
former. 

A providential defign of accom- 
modating the textures, forms, and 
faculties of created beings to their 
powers and fituations is fo ftrikingly 
obvious as to prevent the poflibility 
of a rational atheift’s exiftence. So 
numerous are the inftances, that, 
though the tafk of detailing them 
would be pleafing, it is abfolutely 
unbounded. We might allude to 
the hop-vine and the melon or cu- 
cumber, which, without being touch- 
ed, may be moved backwards and 
forwards, to the right and to the 
left ; to roots which, as it were in 
ftinctively, fhun or bend to objtacles 
in their fearch for nourifhment ; to 
the oyfter which, it is now found, 
exercifes the power of loco-motion ; 
to the regular migrations oi fifhes, 
birds, and quadrupeds; and to an 
infinite number of other inftances of 
the kind: But it is fufficient to men- 
tion one or two immediately relative 
to the fubject before us. 

The effect of domeftication in 
changing the powers, manners, dif- 
pofitions, and colours of animals is 
well known. Climate is alfo known 
to have a fimilar influence. At pre- 
fent, however, we need only confine 
ourfelves to colour. 

However much the effe&t of cli- 
mate on the human f{pecies, in this 
refpect, may be doubted, it is certain 
that in the coldeft and moft northern 
regions white is the generally predo- 
minating hue. This is apparent in 
the covering of the earth and of the 

animals. 
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irritable fyftem had fuffered feyercly 


; from blifters. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
UTRUM HORUM? 


IN this of free enquiry, it is 
rather furprifing to find that no one 
has undertaken more fully to invefti- 
gate the character of that being who 
is emphatically ftiled in the language 
of Holy Writ “ the evil one.” 

We have had many hiftories of 
this wicked fpirit. Poets, painters, 
and fculptors, have defignated him 

ing to their feveral ideas. The 
cloven foot and ferpent’s tail are fa- 
miliar ndages to his perfon in 
the mind of every terrified child ; 
but I have thought of fome ftriking 
traits of his character, which might 
tend to give us more juft ideas of his 
fatanic majefly than any which have 
been hitherto entertained. 

The witty and profligate Sterne 
likens him to a douncing ,cantbaris, 
or Spanifh fly. Moft probably his 

* Latitude, diurnal motion of the 
earth, and fituation on the ee 
of a widely extended continent pire 
to render the climate of Guinea one of 
the warmeft on the face of the globe. 

Vou. Il. No. 23% 


A ble lady in one of the 
capital cities of the United States, 
had fome years fince a remarkable 
dream in which fhe faw her favourite 
cat enter her chamber one morning 
in a fingular manner. She afked 
her—“ Well, Puffy, what do you 
want?” The fagacious animal, ftead- 
faftly looking in her face, thrice ex- 
claimed with a moft folemn voice 
“ Money is the Devil.” 

I remember reading an article from 
a Bofton news-paper, in which, after 
relating the horrid effects of drunk- 
ennefs, the conclufion is drawn “ Tdat 
Rum is the Devil.” 

Now I confefs myfelf at a lofs to 
determine on this queftion. We are 
told in the Sacred Writings, that 
the Devil is the father of liars; and 
there are no greater liars than drunk- 
ards. That the love of moncy is 
the root of all evil, I regard as an 
unqueftionable truth; and although 
the mifchiefs occafioned by rum are 
beyond calculation; yet, when we 
confider that it is the love of money, 
the amor sceleratus babendi, which 
has introduced diftilled fpirits, whe- 
ther known by the name of brandy, 
fpirits, rum, gin, or whifky amongft 
us—it will be a difficult matter to 
determine the degrading queftion, 
utrum borum (which of thefe) has 
the faireft title to be ftamped with 
the character of the wicked one and 
destroyer ? Be 


— =e 
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AN ESSAY ON TEE MURIATIC ACID 
AND !7S COMBINATIONS. 


THIS acid is perhaps diftributed 
more equally and with more profufion @ 
over the face of the whole earth than 
any other. The moft ufual form un- 
der which it is found is in union with 
soda, forming the muriate of soda or 
common falt. This falt is to be found, 
almoft every where, in combination 
with earth or-water: from this gene- 
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ral. diftribution, and its utility as a 
condiment, and in many proceffles of 
art, it fhould certainly demand con- 
fiderable attention from the chemitt. 

The muriatic acid cannot be ob- 
tained in a ftate of purity except in a 
gaseous form. That which is ‘fold 
in our fhops is a folution of it in wa- 
ter, and that too adulterated by fome 
colouring matter, generally iron; for 
when it 1s pure it is perfetly colour- 
lefs. All experiments which are in- 
tended to afcertain the exa& proper- 
ties of this acid, fhould be meade on 
the gas obtained by decompofing 
any of its combination and receiv- 
ing it over mercury ;* but in the fol- 
lowing effay we thall confider that 
fluid fold in our fhops under the name 
of Spirit of Sea Salt. 

This acid has never been found 
in a native ftate. To obtain it for 
commerce the ufual way is to take 
a quantity of common falt, decripi- 
tate it, put it into a tubulated re- 
tort with the receiver previoufly well 
tuted on, and then pour one half 
its weight of fulphuric acid on it. 
The muriatic acid then comes over 
and unites to a quantity of water 
which muft be previoufly put into the 
receiver. The acid thus obtained 
emits a very pungent vapour, and is 
of a light orange colour. Its fpecific 
gravity is lef than that of the fulphu- 
rie or nitric acid. 

The bafe of this acid is unknown. 
Dr. Girtanner has afferted that it is 
hydrogene, but on what grounds I do 
not know. Mr. Berthollet fufpects 
the radical to be of a metallic nature. 
Becher fuppofed that the muriatic 
acid is formed by the union of vitrio- 
lic acid uni to his mercurial 
earth, and Stahl followed his opinion. 
«it acts powerfully on fome of the 
rpetals, particularly zinc ; and during 
the operation, the water with which 
it is combined is decompofed and 
large quantities of hydrogenous gas 
are difengaged; the oxygene o° the 

* This gas cannot be confidered as 
pure muriatic acid, but as muriatic acid 
diffolved in caloric. 
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water unites to the metal and oxides, 
and this oxide is then diffolved by the 
acid and forms a neutral falt. 

‘The beft teft for the dete€tion of — 
the prefence of this acid is the nitrate 
of filver. This teft is fo very =ccurate 
that a fingle of it will dete& the 
prefence of the {malleft portion of acid 
diffolved in a large quantity of water. 

It forms neutral falts with all the 
alkalies and earths and moft of the 
metals. The moft general and ufe- 
ful of thefe combinations are with 
ammoniac forming fal ammoniac, and 
with foda forming common falt. 

In the diftribution of this invalua- 
ble neutral falt* over the whole earth, 
the wifdom of nature is perhaps as 
confpicuous as in any other of her 
operations. Had fhe confined it to a 
fingle part of the earth what endlefs 
contentions would have exifted for the 
poffeffion of that place. That place 
would have become over-populated, 
and the reft of the world unpeopled, 
or dependent on its inhabitants for 
this neceffary article of fubfiftence. 
But as if difdaining that narrow 
fcheme of policy that would circum- 
fcribe all good within certain boun- 
daries, fhe has poured down her blef- 
fings with an equal hand on every 
country fhe has defigned as the abode 
of man. Thofe things which are 
everywhere neceffary to his exiftence, 
fhe has everywhere diftributed : and 
thofe which were intended to add to 
the pleafures of life, fhe has fuited to 
the various climates he inhabits. To 
him whom fhe has placed under the 
burning line the has given large thady 
trees whofe branches are always load- 
ed with delicious fruit, whofe cool- 
ing fhade ferves to mitigate the fer- 
vour of a vertical fun; whilft the 
tamarind, the citron, or the orange 
from its bou deftroys that thirit 
which would otherwife perpetually 
torment them. To the inhabitant of 
the frozen regions round the pole, the 
has given an abundance of animals 

fkins are furnifhed with fur 
which, worked up into garments, 

* Common falt or the muriate of foda. 
defends 
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defends thefe people from the incle- 
mency of their climate ; and in ad- 
dition to thefe, that moft ufcful of all 
animals the rein-deer. And in the 
. intermediate climates between thefe 
extremes, which experience, by turns, 
almoft all the fervour of the one and 
the rigour of the other, fhe has blend- 
ed their productions in fuch a manner 
as to fuit them to the various vicifli- 
tudes of heat and cold to which their 
inhabitants may be expofed. At firft 
view, indeed, of their fituation, the 
inhabitant of the torrid zone, fur- 
rounded by every thing which can 
delight his fenfes, may appear far 
happier than the fhivering being who 
draws a laborious fubfiftence amidft 
mountains of ice and fields of fnow ; 
but when the one, by the eafe with 
which he procures his fubfiftence, is 
rendered weak both in body and mind, 
and fubmits to every tyrant who, by 
fraud can deceive, or by force fubdue 
him ; and the other is rendered active 
in all the faculties of both the 
conftant exercife of them, and _pof- 


fefling and determined to defend that 


greateft of goods liberty, we cannot 
fo certainly determine in favour of the 
former—! muft be pardoned for this 
lengthy digreffion. When I com- 
menced it I had no idea of drawing 
it to the length I have, but as I ad- 
vanced, the fubjec&t expanded before 
me. I will now conclude it by ftating 
one of the moft beautiful facts, on 
this fubjedt, in exiftence. 

In the mountains of South Ame- 
rica, where the natives would find 
the utmoft difficulty in procuring falt 
from the fea fhore, a plant grows 
which, every morning yields a very 
confiderable quantity of fine falt. 
This plant grows in fuch abundance 
that the natives procure from it fuffi- 
cient quantities of falt to ferve them 
for every purpofe ; and they prefer 
it to that ured from the fea. 
How beautiful then is this fyftem of 
nature! How worthy of admiration 
and inveftigation ! 

‘ The muriatic acid is capable of 
combining with a quantity of oxy- 
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gene, greater than fufficient to fatu- 
rate its bafiss In this ftate it is 
called oxygenated muriatic acid and 
poffeffes properties very different from 
thofe it before poffeffed. 

-The way to procure it is by dif- 
tilling the common muriatic acid on 
the oxides of manganefe, lead, or 
mercury. 

It poffeffes fo weak an affinity to 
the fuperabundant quantity of oxy- 
gene, that mere expofure to light 
will caufe it to part with it. 

It is to Scheele we are indebted 
for the difcovery of this acid. He 
formed it, in 1774, by employing 
the muriatic acid as a folvent for 
manganefe. 

M. Reboul has obferved that the 
concrete ftate of this acid is a cryf- 
tallization of it, which takes place at 
three degrees of temperature below 
the freezing point of Reaumur: The 
forms which have been obferved are 
a quadrangular prifm truncated very 
obliquely and terminated by a lo- 
zenge. He has likewife obferved 
hollow hexahedral pyramids on the 
furface of the liquor. 

The oxygenated muriatic acid has 
an exceflively ftrong fmell. It aéts 
dire&tly on the larynx, exciting 
coughing and violent head-aches. 
Its tafte is tharp and bitter. It fpee- 
dily deftroys almoft all vegetable 
colours. 

M. Berthollet fabricated gun-pow- 
der by fubftituting oxygenated mu- 
riate of pot-afh inftead of nitre. 
The effe&is it produced were qua- 
druple. This powder, which was 
firft made in the large way at Effone, 
exploded the moment the mixture 
was triturated and deftroyed feveral 


people. 


The oxygenated muriatic acid has @> 


lately been applied with great fuccefs 
to bleaching linens and cottons. 

It has a moft powerful action on 
metals, inftantly oxiding them. It 
diffolves them without effervefcence. 

It precipitates mercury from its 
folutions, forming -corrofive fubli- 
mate. 

It 
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‘It converts fulphur ‘into fullphuric 
acid and inftantly whitens the very 
black fulphuric acid. , 

When mixed with nitrous gas it 

fles to the ftate of muriatic acid 

nd converts part of the gas into 
hitric acid. ; : 

Dr. Beddoes :has afferted that it 
will make negroes white. 

It has lately been applied with 

at fuccefs in the treatment of 
feveral difeafes. It very quickly 
produces falivation. _Te Pe Se 


————— 
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_SOME ACCOUNT OF HASKINS, A LATE 


ENGLISH VENTRILOQUIST. 


WE ever find the retailers of fic- 
tion reduced to the neceflity.of placing 
the fcene of their ftories at fuch a 
remote diftance of Ipcon or fituation, 
as renders it out of the power of en- 
quiry to afcertain the fact; on this 
account the “ Inftance of Ventrilo- 
quifm” in your laft number, bears 
fomething of the air.of fable, 

faid to be recorded by fuch indubi- 
table authority. Fearing that the 
belief of the exiftence of men pof- 
feffed of fuch powers, might be un- 
juftly ridiculed, and fuppofing: it pro- 
bable that moft of your readers may 
not have heard of, or feen one, very 
lately, if not at this day living in 
London, I have taken the liberty of 
fending you what has come to my 
own perfonal knowledge, which may 
be regarded as a depofition in evidence 
of an incontrovertible truth. 

As I am no anatomift, I am not 
going to affign the phyfical caufe of 
this wonderful phenomenon, very pro- 
perly called a ventriloquift, from the 


-@ Latin ventre from the belly, and logui 


to {peak, (the found proceeding from 

an internal fource) I have only to 
relate the oftenfive effect. 

When in London, about two years 

I was led by curiofity to Sad- 

ler’s Wells, a place of amufement 

much refembling in fize and appear- 

ance the New Theatre in this city. 


Some Account of Haskins a late English Ventriloquist. 


In the courfe of the evening's enter. 
tainments, a perfon who had been 


announced in the bills by the name - 


of Hafkins, after having introduced 
himfelf to the audience by a refpe&- 
ful bow, afcended a oer and 
fat down upon a chair ¢ upon 
ite He then converfed diftin&ly in 
two different voices; the one pro- 
nounced by the lips and tongue, be- 
ing of a common mafculine tone, and 
the other a feeble, feminine, but 
perfectly clear and perceptible, utter- 
ed indeed with the mouth open, but 
without the leaft movement of the 


ufual of fpeech. To give usa 
Mamedieh us held a dialogue with a 
fuppofed parrot in his left coat pocket, 
whofe chatter he made his internal 
voice refemble, and which he held 
up very gently under his arm. The 
converfation which continued for fome 
time, to render the deceit more plau- 
fible, was uninterefting and defultory ; 
much in this manner : 

Parrot. Matter! Mafter! Where 
are you? 

Haskins. Here I am. What do 
you want? 

Parrot. What o’clock is it? 

Haskins. It is nine. Why d’ye 
want to know? 

: Parrot. O dear mafter! becaufe 
’m very hungry. 

Haskins. Well, if you'll entertain 
the company with a » you fhail 
come out. 

Parrot. Q then don’t fqueeze me! 
Take. me out upon your knee. 

Upon which he took out a couple 
of handkerchiefs, doubled up toge- 
ther, and purfued the dialogue fur- 
ther with them in his hands on his 
lap, and at length unfolded them to 
the aftonithed aflembly, whofe fenfes 
had believed that he really had a 
bird concealed in his pocket. He 
then fang a fong, with the fame 
voice, which I well remember was 
Dibdin’s Greenwich Penfioner, hold- 
ing at the fame time a candle before 
his face, by which every one might 
obferve that neither his lips nor 
tongue moved. 

This 
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This was no hocus pocus trick of 
a difciple of Breflaw or Jonas, to 
delude a credulous multitude; but 
bona fide the exercife of 2 very rare 
and furprifing natural talent. 

He was a character well known ; 
in perfon about the middle ftature ; 
and had had the misfortune to lofe 
a leg which was fupplied by a wooden 
one. There were no.perfons on the 
ftage befide himfelf; and he was fe- 
parated from the fpectators only by 
a narrow orcheftra, where fat the 
muficians. 

If fome of your medical correfpon- 
dents were to favour us with a fhort 
effay elucidative of this curious fub- 
jet, I think it would not be incom- 
patible with the defign of your mif- 
cellany and would much gratify your 
friend. ALIQUIS. 





STOR? OF LA ROCHE. 


[Concluded from page 272.] 
ABOUT three years after, our phi- 
lofopher was on a vifit at Geneva; the 
promife he made to La Rocbe and his 


daughter, on his former vifit, was 
recalled to his mind, by the view of 
that range of mountains, on a part 
of which they had often looked toge- 
ther. There was a reproach, too, 
conveyed along with the recollection 
of his having failed to write to either 


for feveral months The truth 
was, that indolence was the habit 
moft natural to him, from which he 
was not eafily roufed by the claims 
of correfpondence either of his friends 
or of his enemies; when the latter 
drew their pens in controverfy, they 
were often unanfwered as well as 
the former. While he was hefitating 
about a vilit to La Rocbe, which he 
wifhed to make, but found the effort 
rather too much for him, he received 
a letter from the old man, which had 
been forwarded to him from Paris, 
where he had then his fixed refidence. 
It contained a gentle complaint of 
Mr ssesesees’s Want Of ity, but 
an affurance of continued gratitude 
for his former good offices; and, as 


SO! 
a friend whom the writer confidered 
interefted in his family, it informed 
him of the approaching nuptials of 
Ma’moifelle La Roche, with a young 
man, a relation of her own, and for- 
merly a pupil of her father, of the 
moft amiable difpofitions and refpec- 
table character. Attached from their 
earlieft years, they had been feparated 
by his joining one of the fubfidiary 

-regiments of the canton, ther in the 
fervice of a foreign powers In this 
fituation, he had diftingwifhed him- 
felf as much for courage and military 
fkill, as for the other endowments 
which he had cultivated at home. 
The term of his fervice was now ex- 
pired, and they expected him to 
return in a few weeks, when the old 
man hoped, as he expreffed it in his 
letter, to join their hands, and fee 
them nappy before he died. 

Our philofopher felt himfelf inter- 
efted in this event; but he was not, 
perhaps, altogether fo happy in the 
tidings of Ma’moifelle La Roche's 
marriage, as her father fuppofed him. 
—Not that he was ever a lover of the 
lady; but he thought her one of the 
moit amiable women he had feen, and 
there was fomething in the idea of 
her being another’s forever, that 
ftruck him, he knew not why, like a 
difappointment——After fome little 
fpeculation on the matter, however, 
he could look on it as a thing fitting, 
if not quite — and deter- 
mined on this vifit to fee his old friend 
and his daughter happy: 

On the laft day of his journey, 
different accidents had retarded he 
progrefs; he was benighted before he 
reached the quarter in which La 
Roche refided. His guide, however, 
was well acquainted with the road, 
and he found himfelf at laft in view 
of the lake, which I have before 
defcribed, in the neighbourhood of La 
Rocbe’s dwelling. <A light gleamed 
on the water, that feemed to proceed 
from the houfe ; it moved flowly along 
as he proceeded up the fide of the 
lake, and at laft he faw it glimmer 
through the trees, and flop at fome 

diftance 
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diftarce from the place where he then 
was. He fuppofed it fome piece of 
bridal merriment, and puthed on his 
horfe that he might be a fpectator of 
the feene; but he was @ geod deal 
fhocked, on approaching the fpot, to 
find it proceed from the torch of a 
perfon clothed in the drefs of an 
attendant on a funeral, and accom- 
panied by feveral others, who, like 
him, feemed to have been employed 
in the rit of fepulture. 
On Mr essosesees’s making enquiry 
who was the perfon they had been 
? one of them, with an accent 
more mournful than is common to 
their profeffion, anfwered, “ Then 
you knew not Mademoifelle, Sir! 
you never beheld a lovelier"—“ La 
Roche!” exclaimed he in reply— 
«“ Alas! it was the indeed!”-The 
appearance of furprife and grief which 
his countenance aflumed, attrated 
the notice of the peafant with whom 
he talked.—He came up clofer to 
Mr. ssoccesese; “ I perceive, Sir, you 
were acquainted with Mademoifelle 
La Rocbhe.”—“ Acquainted with her! 
—Good God !—when—how—where 
did the die?——-Where is her father?” 
-— She died, Sir, of heart-break, 
I believe; the young gentleman to 
whom fhe was foon to have been mar- 
ried, was killed in a duel by a French 
officer, his intimate companion, and 


to whom, before their quarrel, he - 


had often done the greateft favours. 
Her worthy father bears her death, 
as he has often told us a Chriftian 
fhouid; he is even fo compofed as to 
be now in his pulpit, ready to deliver 
a few exhortations to his parifhioners, 
as is the cuftom with us on fuch occa- 
fions:——Fallow me, Sir, and you fhall 
hear him.”——He followed the man 
without anfwering. 

The church was dimly lighted, ex- 
cept near the pulpit, where the vene- 
rable La Roche was feated. His 


people were now lifting up their 
vient nigtihion tak ded tafubed « 


their paftor had taught them ever to 
blefs aad to revere. La Roche fat, 


his figuee bending gently forward, bis 





eyes half-clofed, lifted 
devotion. A lamp plac 


in filent 


near him 


threw its light ftrongly on his head, - 


and marked the fhadowy lines of age 
acrofs the palenefs of his brow, thinly 
covered with grey hairs. 

The mufic ceafed ;—La Roche fat 
for a moment, and nature wrung a 
few tears from him. His people were 
loud in their grief. Mr esssseees Was 
not lefs alleched than they—Lg 
Roche arofe.—-“ Father of mercies!” 
faid he, “ forgive thefe tears ; affift thy 
fervant to lift up his foul to thee; to 
lift to thee the fouls of thy people! 
My friends! it is good fo to do: at all 
feafons it Shy but, in the days of 
our diftrefs, w ivilege it is! 
Well faith the facred | book, * Truft 
in the Lord; at all times truft in the 
Lord.’ When every other fupport 
fails us, when the fountains of world. 
ly comfort are dried up, let us then 
feek thofe living waters which flow 
from the throne of God.—’Tis only 
from the belief of the goodnefs and 
wifdom of a Supreme Being that our 
calamities can be borne in that man- 
ner which becomes aman. Human 
wifdom is here of little ufe; for, in 
proportion as it beftows comfort, it 
reprefles feeling, without which we 
may ceafe to be hurt by calamity, but 
we fhall alfo ceafe to enjoy happinefs. 
—I will not bid you wd nfible, 
my friends! I mond ing I cannot, if I 
would (his tears flowed afrefh)—l 
feel too much myfelf, and I am not 
afhamed of my feelings; but there- 
fore may I the more willingly be 
heard ; therefore have I prayed God 
to give me ftrength to fpeak to you; 
to dire&t you to him, not with empty 
words, but with thefe tears; not from 
fpeculation, but from experience,—- 
that while you fee me fuffer, you may 
know alfo my confolation. 

“ You behold the mourner of his 
only child, the laft earthly ftay and 

ee of his declining years! Such 

too! It becomes not me to 

feoak of hae: drtane, yet it is but 
gratitude to mention them, becaufe 
they were exerted towards a * 
ot 
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Not many days you faw her 


young, beautiful, virtuous, and hap- 


;—ye who are parents will judge of 
wf felicity then,—ye will judge of my 
affiGtion now. But I look towards him 
who ftruck me; I fee the hand of a 
father amidft the chaftenings of my 
God. Oh! could I make you feel 


_what it is to pour out the heart, when 


it is preffed down with many forrows 
to pour it out with confidence to him, 
in whofe hands are life and death, on 
whofe power awaits all that the firft 
enjoys, and in contemplation of whom 
difappears all that the laft can infli&t! 
—For we aré not as thofe who die 
without hope; we know that our Re- 
deemer liveth,—that we fhall live 
with him, with our friends his fer- 
vants, in that bleffed land where for- 
row is unknown, and happinefs is 
endlefs as it is perfe€&t.—Go then, 
mourn not for me; I have not loft 
my child: but a little while, and we 
fhall meet again, never to be fepa- 
rated. But ye are alfo my children: 


, would ye that I fhould not grieve 


without comfort?—So live as the 
lived; that, when your death cometh, 
it may be the death of the righteous, 
and your latter end like his.” 

Such was the exhortation of La 
Roche; his audience anfwered it with 
their tears. The old man had 
dried up his at the altar of the Lord; 
his countenance had loft its fadnefs, 
and affamed the glow of faith and of 
hope.— Mr. eoccccccce followed him into 
his houfe-—The infpiration of the 
pulpit was paft; at the fight of him 
the fcenes they had laft met in rufhed 
again on his mind; La Roche threw 
his arms round his neck, and watered 
it with his tears. The other was 
equally affected; they went together, 
in filence, into the parlour where the 
evening fervice was wont to be per- 
formed.—The curtains of the organ 
were open; La Rocbe ftarted back at 
the fight.—“ Oh! my friend!” faid 
he, and his tears burft forth again. 
MT, ssssesseee had now recollected him- 
felf; he ftept forward, and drew the 
curtains clofe—the old man wiped 


off his tears, and taking his friend's 
hand, “ You fee my weaknefs,” faid 
he, “ ’tis the weaknefs of humanity ; 
but my comfort is not therefore loft.” 
—“ T heard you,” faid the other, “ in 
the pulpit; I rejoice that fuch confo- 
lation is yours.”——“ It is, my friend,” 
faid he, “ and I truft I thall ever hold 
it faft;—if there are any who doubt 
our faith, let them think of what im- 
portance religion is to calamity, and 
forbear to weaken its force; if they 
cannot reftore our happinef¥ let them 
not take away the folace of our afflic- 
tion.” 

Mr. .ssosoese’s heart was fmitten ;— 
and I have heard him, long after, 
confefs that there were moments 
when the remembrance overcame him 
even to weaknefs; when, amidft all 
the pleafures of philofophical difco- 
very, and the pride of hterary fame, 
he recalled to his mind the venerable 
figure of the good La Roche, and 
wifhed that he had never doubted. 


————EEEE 


Description of the Ceremony of a Gen- 
too Woman, Seing burned alive on 
the same Pile with ber Husband. 


[From Campbell's Journey over Land 
to India. } 


THE place fixed upon for this tra- 
gic fcene, was a fmall iflet on the bank 
of one of the branches of the river 
Cavery, about a mile to the northward 
of the fort of Tanjore. 

When I came to the fpot, I found 
the victim, who appeared to be not 
above fixteen, fitting on the ground, 
dreffed in the Gentoo manner, with 
a white cloth wrapped round her, 
fome white flowers like jeffamins 
hanging round her neck, and fome of 
them hanging from her hair. There 
were about twenty women fitting on 
their hams round her, holding a white 
handkerchief, extended horizontally 
over her head, to fhade her from the 
fun, which was exceffively hot, it 
being then about noon. 

At about twenty yards from where 
fhe was fitting, and facing her, there 
were feveral Bramins bufy in con- 

ftructing 





by driving fome ftakes 
‘ eto the and t built up 
the middle to about the hei of 


three feet and an half with bi 
of wood. 

The dead hefband, who, from his 
appearance, feemed to be about fixty 
years of age, was lying clofe by, 
ftretched out on a bier made of bam- 
boo caness Four Bramins walked in 
proceffion three times round the dead 
body, firft in a dire€tion contrary to 
the fun, and afterwards other three 
times in a direétion with the fun, all 
the while muttering incantations ; and 
at each round or circuit they made, 


they untwifted, and immediately 


in twifted up the {mall long lock 


of hair which is left unfhaven at the ded the 


back of their heads. 

Some other Bramins were in the 
mean time employed in fprinkling 
water out of a green leaf, rolied up 


like a cup, upon a {mall heap of cakes 
of dry cow , with which the pile 
was afterwards to be fet on fire. 


An old Bramin fat at the north- 
eaft corner of the pile upon his hams, 
with a pair of {pectacles on, reading, 
I fu » the Shafter, or their Scrip- 
tures, from a book compofed of Cajan 
leaves. 

Having been prefent now nearly 
an hour, I enquired when they meant 
to fet the pile on fire: they anfwered 
in about two hours. As this {pecta- 
cle was moft melancholy, and natu- 
rally ftruck me with horror, and as I 
had only gone there to affure g aonad 
of the truth of such sacrifices being 
made, 1 went away towafds the fort. 
After I was gone about five hundred 
yards, they fent fome one to tell me 
they would burn immediately; on 
which I returned, and found the 
woman had been moved fromm where 
fhe was fitting to the river, where 
the Bramins were bathing her. On 


taking her out of the water they 
put fome money into her hand, which 
the dipped in the river, and divided 





-about the rath pate 
centre of her forehead, .and 





among the Bramins: fhe had then 
yellow cloth rolled partially 

her. put fome red colour 

on the 

rubbed 


fomething that appeared to me to be 
clay. She was then led to the pile, 
round which fhe walked three times 
as the fun goes; fhe then mounted it 
at the northi-eaft corner, without any 
affiftance; and fat herfelf down on 
the right fide of her hufband, who 
had been previoufly laid upon the pile. 
She then unfcrewed the pins which 
faftened the jewels or filver rings on 
her arms: r fhe had taken them 
off, the thut them, and fcrewed in the 
pins again, and gave one to each of 
two women who were ftanding; fhe 
unfcrewed her ear-rings and other 
toys with great coiapellins and divi- 


ma the women who 
were with her. re feemed to be 
fome little fquabble about the diftribu- 
tion of her jewels, which the fettled 
with great precifion; and then, fall- 
ing gently backwards, pulled a fold 
of yellow cloth over her face, turned 
her breaft towards her hufband’s fide, 
and laid her right arm over his breaft; 
and in this pofture the remained with- 
out moving. 

Juft before fhe lay down, the Bra- 
mins put fome rice in her lap, and 
alfo fome into the mouth and on the 

grey beard of her hufband : they 
then fprinkled fome water on the 
ey breaft, and feet of both, and 
tied them gently r round the 
middle with a lender bit of rope: 
they then raifed as it were a little 
wall of wood length-ways on two 
fides of the pile, fo as to raife it 
above the level of the bodies; and 
then put crofs pieces fo as to t 
the billets of wood from pre on 
them: then on the pile, 
above — the woman lay, a potful 
of ing that to me to 
be oil; after this he on 
more wood, to the height of about 
four feet above where the bodies were 
built in; fo that all I now faw was a 
ftack cf fire-wood. ‘. 
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One of the Bramins, I obferved, 
ftood at the end of the pile next the 
woman's head—he was calling to her 
through the interftices of the wood, 
and laughed feveral times during 
the converfation. Laftly, they over- 
fpread the pile with wet ftraw, and 
tied it on with ropes. 

A Bramin then took a handful of 
ftraw, which he fet on fire at the little 
heap of burning cakes of cow-dung ; 
and, ftanding to the windward of the 
pile, he let the wind drive the flame 
from the ftraw till it catched the pile. 
Fortunately, at this inftant, the wind 
rofe much higher than it had been any 
part of the day, and in an inftant the 
flames pervaded the whole pile, and 
it burnt with great fury. I liftened 
a few feconds, but could not diftin- 
guifh any fhrieks, which might per- 
haps be owing to my being then to 
windward. Ina very few minutes the 
pile became a heap of alhes. 

During the whole time of this pro- 
cefs, which lafted, from firft to laft, 
above two hours before we loft fight 
of the woman by her being built up 
in the middle of the pile, I kept my 
eyes almolt conftantly upon her; and 
I folemnly declare that I could not 
perceive, either in her countenance 
or limbs, the leaft trace of either 
horror, fear, or even hefitation: her 
countenance was perfectly compofed 
and placid; and fhe was not, I am 
pofitive, either intoxicated or ftupi- 
fied. From feveral circumftances, I 
thought the Bramins exulted in this 
hellith facrifice, and did not feem at 
all difpleafed that Europeans fhould 
be witnefles of it. 


—- 


@HARACTER OF THE LATE REVEREND 
FEREMTY BELKNAP, Ds. De 


JEREMY Belknap, D. D. Paftor of 
the church in Federal ftreet, was born 
in Bofton, 4th June, 1744; had 
the rudiments of his education at the 
grammar fchool, under the care of 
the celebrated Mr. Lovel; amd en- 
tered Harvard College, im 1758. 
Vou. ll. No. 23. 


He difcovered at this early period, 
fuch marks of genius and taite, fuch 
talents for compofition, fuch a flow ot 
fentiment in converfation, as to en- 
gage the efteem of the ftudents, and 
arreit the attention of his inftructors. 
His friends anticipated a life that 
would be diftinguifhed, and foon be- 
held, with fatisfaction, that it would 
be eminently uteful. 

Having received the honours of the 
Univerfity, in 1762, he applied his 
mind to the various biaiches of {ci- 
ence, but feeling very ferious imprei- 
fions of divine truth, he turned his 
thoughts to theology, and the more 
he ftudied, the more he was cap- 
tivated with the beauties of reli- 
gion. The whole bent of his foul 
was to the work of the miniltry, and 
to this he, in the molt folemn man- 
ner, devoted himfelf. In 1763, he 
publithed a pathetic elegy, upon the 
death of his minifter, the Reverend 
Alexander Cummings, which difco- 
vered how much he was influenced 
by devotional fentiments. 

Soon after he commenced his firft 
appearance as a preacher, he was in- 
vited to take the charge of the church 
at Dover, in New Hampthire. There 
he paffed feveral years of his valuable 
life, with the efteem and affeétion of 
his flock, in habits of intimacy with 
minifters and other gentlemen of the 
neighbouring places, all of whoin 
regretted his departure. He received 
marks of attention and refpect from 
the firft characters of the ftate, who 
perfuaded and encouraged him to 
compile a hiftory, which does much 
honour to our country, and has given 
him a name and diftinction among the 
firft literary characters of the age. 

When the Prefbyterian church in 
Bofton agreed to form their fociety 
upon congregational principles, they 
invited Dr. Belknap to be their pal- 
tor. Nothing could have been more 
agreeable to the minilters and people 
of the other churches, and to al) who 
regarded the interefts of the Univer- 
fity of Cambridge, with which he 
became officially conneéted; being 
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fully confident that he would be a 
great inftrument in promoting the 
caufe of religion and learning. 

He was an evangelical preacher; 
but his fermons were filled with a rich 
variety of obfervations on human life 
and manners. He never aimed at a 
fplendid diction, but a vein of piety 
ran through his difcourfes, and his 
ftyle was uncommonly elegant and 
perfpicuous; his arrangements clear 
and luminous; and his language 
adapted to the fubject. He was fure 
to gratify the tafte of the beft judges 
of compofition, and the humble en- 
quirers after truth; he had a great 
readinefs in quoting and applying 
texts of Scripture, and had read much 
of cafuiftic, fyftematic, and polemical 
divinity, but he chofe to give every 
fentiment a practical turn, and to dif- 
fufe that wifdom which is profitable 
to direct. 

His attentions to his people were 
founded upon a regard to them, and 
the interefts of religion. He was 
their fincere and affectionate friend, 
and he experienced peculiar pleafure 
in imparting religious inftruction to 
young children. He was always very 
active in encouraging thofe publica- 
tions which are defigned for their ufe 
and benefit. 

As a hufband, parent, brother, or 
friend, he was tender, affable, kind, 
and obliging—he gave advice with 
cheerfulnefs and with an attention to 
their concerns which invited their 
confidence. 

The friends of Dr. Belknap were 
numerous. His acquaintance was 
much encreafed by his becoming a 
member of fo many literary and be- 
nevolent focieties; and he was active 
in promoting the good of every affo- 
ciation to which he belonged---where- 
ever he could be of any fervice, he 
freely devoted his time and talents. 

The Hiftorical Society have loft 
their moft laborious and diligent 
member, and the founder of their 
inftitution. No man had ever col- 
lected a greater number of facts, cir- 
cumftances, and anecdotes, or a more 


valuable compilation of manufcripts 
which might give information and 
entertainment to all thofe who with 
to know the hiftory of their own 
country. In his purtaits of this kind, 
he frequently met with difappoint- 
ment from the lofs of valuable papers, 
and he frequently mentioned to his 
friends in New Hampthire and Bofton, 
that it was neceffary to preferve them 
by multiplying copies, and making it 
the particular intereft and duty of an 
affociation to colle&t them, and to 
ftudy their value. The propofals of 
Dr. Belknap met with the approba- 
tion and encouragement of feveral 
gentlemen in Bofton and its environs, 
and the Society was incurporated 
in 1794+ 

As anauthor, Dr. Belknap appears 
with great reputation, whether we 
confider his fugitive performances 
which often were publifhed, appear- 
ing without a name, or his larger 
works which have been celebrated in 
America and Europee He wrote 
much in the caufe of freedom and his 
country before our revolution, and his 
patriotic ardour was as ftrong and fin- 
cere of late, asin former years. He 
was attached to the Federal conftitu- 
tion of thefe ftates, which he thought 
to be the bulwark of freedom and 
good government; he was fully per- 
fuaded that it had been wifely and 
purely adminiftered, and in his con- 
verfation, as well as in feveral of his 
public performances, manifefted a 
conviction, that a firm and uniform 
fupport of it, was effentially neceffary 
to the liberty and profperity of our 
country. 

The firft volume of the American 
Biography excited a ftrong defire in 
the minds of the readers, to have the 
work continued. A fecond volume 
is now in the prefs—and the tears of 
genius are fhed, that a work of fo 
much entertainment and information, 
could not be finifhed by the fame 
hand. His mind was richly furnifhed 
with this kind of knowledge, and he 
wrote for the public benefit. The 
love of fame was only a fecondary 
coafideration, 
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eonfideration, his mind feemed to 
glow with a defire of being ufeful. 

The frequent returns of ill health 
to which this worthy man was fubjeQ, 
gave an anxiety to his friends, and 
led bim to think that his days could 
not be long upon the earth. This 
ftimulated his exertions, that he might 
do the more fervice while the day 
lafted. é 

But he was feized fuddenly with a 
paralytic diforder at four o'clock, 
and died at eleven on Wednefday 
morning. 

His remains were entombed on 
Friday laft, with every teftimony of 
refpe&t from the inhabitants of the 
town.—The Reverend Mr. Kirkland 
preached an affectionate difcourfe 
from Fobn, ix. 44 The whole affem- 
bly expreffed their forrow for the lofs 
of one fo near and dear to them, as 
a brother and friend; fo amiable in 
the more tender relations of domeftic 
life, fo exemplary as a Chriftian, fo 
ufeful as a minifter, io refpectable in 
all the public offices he fuftained— 
Who does not readily acknowledge 
the worth and excellence of fuch a 
character? 

Boston, Fune 25. 


> 
ON CURIOSITY.—A CONTRAST. 
"THOMAS and Gregory are two 


brothers, but fo unlike as to be mif- 
taken by fome for ftrangers, and by 
others for enemies. Thomas is a 
man of unbounded curiofity; Gre- 
gory is a ftoic of moft profound in- 
difference. Thomas is anxious to 
hear, fee, and know every thing. 
Gregory wifhes not to hear, fee, or 
know any thing that does not concern 
himfelf or his friends. iney are 
both politicians, but while ‘’homas 
watches at the window of the Ga- 
zette office, to purchafe the firft pa- 
per, Gregory waits with the u*moft 
patience till next day, when the 
news will be ferved up as ufual with 
his breakfaft. Is there a fire in any 
« of the metropolis or its vicinity? 

homas cannot be prevailed upon to 


{tay away from it, while no tempta- 
tion would perfuade Gregory to ftir 
out of his bed, except actual danger. 
If there is a rowing match, Thomas 
is among the firft boats that he may 
Jearn the firft intelligence of the win- 
ner. Gregory is aftonifhed that a 
man cannot wait a few hours, or till 
next day, for fuch a piece of news. 
Thomas, though he has no know- 
ledge of horfes, frequents every race 
within fifty miles of the city, and 
Gregory, who is an expert rider, 
never faw a horfe-race in his life. 
Thomas fees every new play the firft 
night, left he may never fee it again. 
Gregory gees to no play that has not 
grown old by public favour. 

If any perfonage of great diftinc- 
tion arrives in town, Thomas hazards 
his life to get a fight of him. Gre- 
gory, to ufe his own phrafe, waits 
till the great man “ becomes cheap.” 
If a proceffion is to go through the 
town, Thomas will hire a wmdow, 
mount a crazy fcaffold, a lamp-iron, 
or a chimney, and endanger his neck 
in every way, while Gregory hugs 
himfelf in his chamber that he is out 
of the mob, and will look at nothing 
that does not pafs under his own 
windows. Thomas is exceedingly 
anxious to know the hiftory of the 
two gentlemen who fat in the fame 
box with them at the coffee-houfe : 
Gregory declares that he would not 
give a ftraw to have their hiltory 
recorded in black and white, and 
attefted under their own hands. If 
there is a noife in the ftreet, Thomas 
will leave any employment to go 
and fee what is the matter. Gre- 
gory minds no noifes but fuch as he 
can check by ringing his bell, and 
telling the fervants not to be fo loud 
in their romps. 

Thefe brothers are feldom feen 
walking together. ‘They may leave 
home at the fame inftant, but Thomas 
keeps pufhing on, that he may fee 
what is going forward, while Gregory 
keeps back, that people may get out 
of his way. Thomas goes over as 
much ground as a dog frifking and 

bounding 
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bounding in a zigzag form; but 
Gregory walks ftraight forward, and 
goes over no more ground than is 
abfoltitely neceflary to bring him to 
the place of his deftination. In 
church, Thomas is wondering who 
the parfon can be, and what his 
living is worth: Gregory attends 
only to what he fays, and bethinks 
him how it may apply. Thomas 
enters into converfation with a ftran- 
ger to get out of him his hiftory ; 
Gregory converfes with a ftranger 
either becaufe he likes his converfa- 
tion, or becaufe he cannot help it. 
But the objec they differ moft about 
is an execution. Thomas has an 
unconquerable curiofity to fee execu- 
tions; Gregory would go twenty 
miles out of his road to avoid one. 
Thomas would gallop over the com- 
mon to fee a felon in chains; and 
Gregory would gailop over a wall 
rather than fee one. 

It may; therefore, be fuppofed 
that men, fo different in their pur- 
fuits, will not often agree in their 
converfation. Thomas accufes Gre- 
gory of having no curiofity; and 
Gregory afferts that Thomas has 
nothing but curiolity. Thomas re- 
plies that Gregory might as well live 
m a defert, or in a hermitage as in 
the bufy world, without looking 
about him. Gregory tells Thomas 
that be might as well live in a defert, 
as employ his time in running about 
after objets not worth feeing, many 
of which he ought to be afhamed to 
fee, and from none of which he can 
derive any ufeful knowledge.— 
“ What!” cries Thomas, “ is a 
proceflion nothing, a failing-match 
nothing, an execution nothing ?” 
“ Yes,” anfwers Gregory, “ they 
are fomething to the parties con- 
cerned. Here is a public officer to 
enter on his office, a wherry to be 
won, and a man to be hanged, but 
what is all that to you? Having feen 
thefe curious matters once, why re- 
turn to them? Why fuppofe that 
officers go in proceflion, boats are 
rowed, and men are hanged, merely 


to gratify your curiofity?” Gregory 
would have added many other re- 
buking arguments, and the conver- 
fation would have probably ended 
unpleafantly, but Thomas heard the 
found of marrow-bones and cleavers, 
and off he flew to know what was 
the matter. 

Curiofity, then, is ufeful and 
praife-worthy only in proportion to 
the value of the objects on which it 
is employed. In weak minds we 
find it employed on trifles, and in 
idle perfons on obje&s which not 
only gratify curiofity, but likewife 
adminifter to fpleen and envy, and 
other unfocial paffions. It is won- 
derful how many things a man will 
defire to know that cannot be of the 
{malleft ufe to him. This difpofition, 
however, is particularly unfortunate, 
for it confumes time, of which we 
are all allotted a proportion not more 
than fufficient to acquire the know- 
ledge of what is ufeful, and the 
practice of what is good. Let us 
bear therefore with the ignorance of 
things that are of no importance, 
and hufband our enquiries and our 
induftry, for thofe objets that are 
moft important to us as rational and 
immortal beings. Ce Cee 


—<=— 
JULY. 
{From Dr. Aikin’s Calendar of Nature.]} 


Deep to the root 
Of vegetation parch’d, the owing fields 
And flipp'ry lawn an arid hue difclofe ; 
Echo no more returns the cheerful found 
Of fharpening fcythe; the mower fink- 
ing heaps 
O’er him the humid hay, with flowers 


perfum’d. 


As January is the coldeft, July is 
the hotteft month in the year. 

dire& influence of the fun, indeed is 
continually diminifhing after the fum- 
mer-folftice ; but the earth and air 
have been fo thoroughly heated, that 
the warmth which they retain more 
than compenfates, for a time, the 
dimiaution of folar rays. The — 
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July. 


ef this weather upon the face of na- 
ture foon become manifeft. All the 
flowers of the former month foon lofe 
their beauty, thrivel, and fall; at the 
fame time their leaves and ftalks lofe 
their verdure, and the whole plant 
haftens to decay. Many plants, how- 
ever, do not begin to flower till July: 
thefe are, particularly, the aromatic ; 
the fucculent, or thick-leaved; feve- 
ral of the aquatic ; and of thofe called 
compound-flowered, in which many 
tlorets are collected into one head, as 
thiftle, fowthiftle, hawkweed, &c. 
The lily is one of the principal orna- 
ments of gardens in this month ; and 
with its delicate white flowers, gives 
an agreeable fenfatton of coolnefs to 
the eye. 

The animal creation feemoppreffed 
with languor during this hot feafon, 
and either feek the recefles of woods, 
or refort to pools and ftreams to cool 
their bodies, and quench their thirft. 

On the graffy bank 
Some ruminating lie; while others ftand 
Half in the flood, and often bending fip 
The circling furface. In the middle 
droops 
The ftrong laborious ox, of honeft front, 
Which incompos’d he fhakes; and from 
his fides 
The troublous infeds lathes with his tail, 
Returning ftill. THOMSON. 

The infect tribe, however, are pe- 
culiarly active and vigorous in the 
hotteft weather. Thefe minute crea- 
tures are for the moft part annual, 
being hatched in the Spring, and dying 
at the approach of Winter: they have 
therefore no time to lofe in indolence, 
but muft make the moft of their fhort 
exiftence ; efpecially as their moft per- 
fect ftate continues only during a part 
of their lives. All infe&ts undergo 
three changes, in each of which they 
are transformed to a totally different 
appearance. From the egg, they firft 
turn into caterpillars or maggots, 
when they crawl upon many feet, and 
are extremely voracious, many kinds 
of them doing much mifchief in the 
gardens and fometimes devouring the 
leaves of the trees, and even the herb- 
age on the ground. This is their ftate 
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in the Spring. They next become 
aurelias or chrysalises, when they 
refemble an infant clofely wrapt in 
fwaddling clothes; being motionlefs, 
taking no nourifhment, and indeed, 
having no appearance of living crea- 
tures. From this ftate they burft forth 
into the perfect insect, fhining in all 
its colours, furnifhed with wings, full 
of activity, capable of propagating its 
fpecies, and feeding, for the moft part, 
on thin liquid aliments, fuch as the 
honey of flowers, and juices of ani- 
mals. In this ftate moft of them con- 
tinue but a fhort time. The male im- 
pregnates the female; fhe lays her 
eggs and they both die. 


Wak’d by his warmer ray, the reptile 
young 

Come wing’d abroad; by the light air 
upborn, 

Lighter, and full of foul. From every 
chink, 

And fecret corner, where they flept away 

The wintry ftorms; or rifing from their 
tombs 

To higher life ; by myriads, forth at once, 

Swarming they pour; of all the vary’d 
hues 

Their, beauty-beaming parent can dif- 
clofe. 

Ten thoufand forms! ten thoufand dif- 
ferent tribes! 

People the blaze. To funny waters fome 

By fatal inftiné fly; where on the 1 

They, fportive, wheel ; or, failing en 
the ftream, 

Are f{natch’d immediate by the quick-ey’d 
trout, 

Or darting falmon. Through the green- 
wood glade 

Some love to ftray; there lodg’d, amus’d, 
and fed, 

In the frefh leaf. Luxurious, others make 

The meads their choice, and vifit every 
flower, 

And every latent herb: for the {weet tafk, 

To propagate their kinds, and where to 
wrap, 

In what foft beds, their young yet undif- 
clos’d, 

Employs their tender care. Some to the 
houfe, 

The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend their 
flight ; d 

Sip:round the pale, or tafte the curdling 
cheefe. THOMSQN. 


About the middle of this month, 


the fhoals of that migratory fith, the 
pilchard, 
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pilchard, begin to appear off the coaft 
of Cornwall. 

The luxury of cooling fhades is 
now peculiarly grateful; and, indeed, 
is fearcely defired in this climate lon- 
ger than a few weeks at the height of 
Summer. 

Welcome, ye fhades! ye bowery thickets, 
hail! 
Ye lofty pines! ye venerable oaks! 
Ye afhes wild, refounding o’er the fteep ! 
Delicious is your fhelter to the foul, 
As to the hunted hart the fallying fpring. 
TEOMSON. 

Bathing, teo, is a deligh¢ful amufe- 
ment at this feafon; and happy is the 
fwimmer, who alone is able to enjoy 
the full pleafure of this healthful 
exercife. The power of habit to im- 
prove the natural faculties, is in no- 
thing more apparent than in the art 
of fwimming. Man, without prac- 
tice, is utterly unable to fupport him- 
felf in the water. In thefe northern 
countries, the feafon for pleafant 
bathing being fhort, few in proportion 
can fwim at all; and to thofe who 
have acquired the art, it is a laborious 
and fatiguing exercife. Whereas in 
the tropical countries, where from 
their very infancy both fexes are con- 
tinually plunging into the water, they 
become a fort of amphibious crea- 
tures, fwimming and diving with the 
utmoft eafe, and for hours together, 
without intermiflion. 

The exceflive heats of this period 
of the year, caufe fuch an evapora- 
tion from the furface of the earth and 
waters, that, after fome continuance 
of dry weather, large heavy clouds 
are formed, which at length let fall 
their collected liquor in extremely 
copious fhowers, which frequently 
beat down the full-grown corn, and 
fometimes deluge the country with 
fudden floods. Thunder and light- 
ning generally accompany thefe fum- 
mer ftorms. Lightning is a collection 
of electric fire drawn from the heated 
air and earth, and accumulated in the 
clouds, which, at length overcharged, 
fuddenly let go their contents in the 
form of broad flafhes of fiery darts. 
Thefe are attracted again by the 


earth, and often intercepted by build. 
ings, trees, and other elevated objecis, 
which are fhattered by the fhock, 
Thunder is the noife occafioned by 
the explofion, and therefore always 
follows the lightning ; the found tra- 
velling flower to our ears, than the 
light to our eyese Juft the fame 
thing happens when a gun is fired at 
a diftancee When we hear the thun- 
der, therefore, all danger from that 
flath of lightning is over; and thun- 
der, though fo awful and tremendous 
to the ear, is of itfelf entirely harmleis, 

The effééts of the great heat on 
the human body are agreeably allayed 
by the various wholefome fruits which 
Providence offers at this feafon for the 

~ufe of man. Thofe which are now ripe, 
are of all the moft cooling and re- 
frefhing; as currants, goofeberries, 
rafpberries, ftrawberries, and cherries. 
Thefe are no lefs falutary and ufeful, 
than the richeft products of the war- 
mer climates. 

Hens moult, or lofe their feathers, 
during this month. The fmaller birds 
do not moult fo early; but all renew 
their plumage before Winter, when 
they are in their fineft and warmeft 
clothing. 

Young partridges are found at this 
time among the corn. 

The farmer’s chief employment in 
July, is getting home the various 
products of the earth. It is the prin- 
cipal hay-month in the northern parts 
of England and the work-people fuffer 
much fatigue from the exceflive heat 
to which they are expofed. 

Flax and hemp are pulled in this 
month. ‘Thefe plants are cultivated 
in various parts of Europe, more than 
in England. The ftalks of both are 
full of tough fibres or ftrings, which, 
feparated and prepared in a particular 
manner, become fit for {pinning into 
thread. Of flax, linen is made, from 
the fineft cambric to the coarfeft can- 
vase Hemp is chiefly ufed for coarfe 
cloth, fuch as ftrong fheeting, and 
facking ; but it is fometimes wrought 
to confiderable finenefs; it is alfo 
twifted into ropes and cables. ¥. 
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The corn-harveft begins in July in 
the fouthern parts of the ifland; but 
Augutt is the ee harveit-month 
for the whole kingdom. 


———E 
OBSERVATIONS ON CLOUDS. 


{From Dr. Hutton’s Mathenratical and 
Philofophica! Dictionary. } 
CLOUDS are defined to be a col- 
lection of vapours fufpended in the 

atmofphere, and rendered vifible. 

Although it be generally allowed 
that the clouds are formed from the 
aqueous vapours, which before were 
fo clofely united with the atmofphere 
as to be invifible: it is, however, 
not éafy to account for the long con- 
tinuance of fome very opaque clouds 
without diffolving ; or to aflign the 
reafon why the vapours, when they 
have once begun to condenfe, do not 
continue to do fo till they at laft fall 
to the ground in the form of rain or 
fnow, &c. It is now known that a 
feparation of the latent heat from 
the water of which vapour is com- 
pofed is attended with a condenfation 
of that vapour in fome degree ; in 
fuch cafe, it will firft appear as a 
fmoke, mift, or fog; which, if in- 
terpofed between the fun and earth, 
will form a cloud; and the fame 
caufes continuing to operate, the 
cloud will produce rain or fhow. It 
is however abundantly evident that 
fome other caufe befide mere heat 
or cold is concerned in the formation 
of clouds, and the condenfation of 
atmofpherical vapours. This caufe 
is efteemed in a great meafure the 
electrical fluid; indeed electricity is 
now fo generally admitted as an agent 
in all the great operations of nature, 
that it is no wonder to find the for- 
mation of clouds attributed to it; 
and this has accordingly been given 
by Beccaria as the caufe of the for- 
mation of all clouds whatfoever, 
whether of thunder, rain, hail, or 
{now. 

But whether the clouds are pro- 
duced, that is, the atmofpheric va- 
pours rendered vifible, by means of 


Observations on Clouds. Sil 


electricity or not, it is certain that 
they do often contain the eledric 
fluid in prodigious quantities, and 
many terrible and deftructive acci- 
dents have been occafioned by clouds 
very. highly eleGtrified. The moft 
extraordinary inftance of this kind 
perhaps on record happened in the 
ifland of Java, in the Eaft Indies, 
in Auguft, 1772. :On the arth of 
that month, at midnight, a bright 
cloud was obferved covering a moun- 
tain in the diftrict called Cheribou, 
and feveral reports like thole of a 
gun were heard at the fame time. 
The people who dwelt upon the upper 
parts of the mountain not being able 
to fly faft enough, a great part of 
the cloud, eight or nine miles in cir- 
cumference, detached itfelf under 
them, and was feen at a diftance, 
riling and falling like the waves of 
the fea, and emitting globes of fire 
fo luminous, that the night became 
as clear as day. The effects of it 
were aflonifhing ; every thing was 
deftroyed for twenty miles round; the 
houfes were demolifhed ; plantations 
were buried in the earth; and 2140 
people loft their lives, befide 1500 
head of cattle, and a vaft number of 
horfes, goats, &c. Another remark- 
able initance of the dreadful effects 
of electric clouds, which happened 
at Malta the 29th of October 1757, 
is related in Brydone’s Tour through 
Malta. 

The height of the clouds is not 
ufually great: the fummits of high 
mountains being commonly quite free 
from them, as many travellers have 
experienced in pailing thefe moun- 
tains. It is found that the moft 
highly electrified clouds defcend 
loweft, their height being often not 
more than 7 or 8co yards above the 
ground; and fometimes thunder. 
clouds appear actually to touch the 
ground with one of their edges: but 
the generality of clouds are fufpended 
at the height of a mile, or little 
more, above the earth. 

The motions of the clouds, though 
often directed by the wind, are not 
always 
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always fo, efpecially when thunder 
is about to enfue. In this cafe they 
are feen to move very flowly, or 
even to appear quite ftationary for 
fome time. The reafon of this pro- 
bably is, that they are impelled by 
two oppofite ftreams of air nearly of 
equal ftrength; and in fuch cates it 
feems that both the aerial currents 
afcend to a confiderable height ; for 
Meffrs. Charles and Robert, when 
endeavouring to avoid a thunder 
cloud, in one of their aerial voyages 
with a balloon, could find no alter- 
ation in the courfe of the current, 
though they afcended to the height 
of 4000 feet above the earth. In 
fome cafes the motions of the clouds 
evidently depend on their electricity ; 
independent of any current of air 
whatever. Thus, in a calm and 
warm day, fmall clouds are often 
feen meeting each other in oppotite 
direétions, and fetting out from fuch 
fhort diftances, that it cannot be 
fuppofed that any oppofite winds are 
the caufe. Such clouds, when they 
meet, inftead of forming a larger 
one, become much fmaller, and fome- 
times quite vanifh; a circumftance 
moft probably owing to the difcharge 
of oppofite electricities into each 
other. And this ferves alfo to throw 
fome light on the true caufe of the 
formation of clouds; for if two 
clouds, the one electrified pofitively, 
and the other negatively, deftroy 
zach other on contad, it follows that 
any quantity of vapour fufpended in 
the atmofphere, while it retains its 
natural quantity of electricity, re- 
mains invifible, but becomes a cloud 
when eleGrified either plus or minus. 

The fhapes of the clouds are alfo 
probably owing to their electricity ; 
for in thofe feafons in which a great 
commotion has been excited in the 
atmofpherical electricity, the clouds 
are feen affuming ftrange and whim- 
fical {hapes, that are continually va- 
rying. This, as well as the meeting 


of fimall clouds in the air, and va- 
nifhing upon conta, is a fure fign 
of thunder. 








The ufes of the clouds are evident, 
as from them proceeds the rain that 
refrefhes the earth, and without 
which, according to the prefent fate 
of nature, the whole furface of the 
earth muft become a mere defert, 
They are likewife ufeful as a fkreen 
interpofed between the earth and the 
{corching rays of the fun, which are 
often fo powerful as to deftroy the 
grafs all 3 other tender vegetables. 
In the more fecret operations of na- 
ture too, where the eleciric fluid is 
concerned, the clouds bear a princi- 
pal fhare ; and chiefly ferve as a me. 
dium for conveying that fluid from 
the atmofphere into the earth, and 
from the earth into the atmofphere: 
in doing which, when ele¢trified to 
a great degree, they fometimes pro- 
duce very terrible effeéts; an inftance 
of which is related above. 
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Life of the late Mr. Duval, Super in. 
tendent of the Imperial Library 
and Collection of Medals at Vienna, 


VALENTINE Jamerai Duval 
was born in 1695, in the little village 
of Artonay, in Champagne. At the 
age of ten years he loft his father, a 
poor labourer, who left his wife ina 
{tate of poverty, and burthened with 
children, at a time when war and 
famine defolated France. 

In this ftate of poverty, the young 
Duval accuftomed himfelf from his 
infancy to a rude life, and to the 
privation of almoft every neceffary. 
Mifery, far from extinguifhing the 
happy difpofitions with which he was 
born, ferved on the contrary to deve- 
lope that mafculine courage which 
he retained to the laft moment of his 
life. He had fcarcely learned to 
read, when, at the age of twelve 
years, he entered into the fervice of 
a pealant of the fame village, who 
appointed him to take care of his 
poultry. The uniformity of fuch an 
employment did not agree with the 
natural vivacity of his difpofition, 
but he found the means of relieving 
it by his {ports and frolics, which at- 
trad 















tracted about him all the boys of the 
village. He prefided in their amufe- 
ments, invented new ones, and his 
joviality and good humour made him 
the delight of all his affociates. 

It was at the commencement of 
the fevere winter of 1709 that he 
quitted his native place, and travelled 
towards Lorraine ; but after a few 
days’ journey he was feized by an ex- 
ceffive cold, and even attacked by the 
fmall-pox. He muft have died but 
for the care of a poor fhepherd in the 
environs of the village of Mongiat, 
who placed him in a ftable, or rather 
a fheep-pen, and whofe poverty could 
fupply him with no other articles of 
fubfiftence than coarfe bread and wae 
ter, and no other bed than a trufs of 
ftraw. The breath of the fheep foon 
difpelled his cold, and occafioned a 
perfpiration that affifted the diforder 
with ‘which he was infected. His 
horrible deformity, which {carcely 
left a trace of the human figure, did 
not prevent the fheep from frequently 
viliting him. 

“ As I had not the ftrength,” fays 
he, “ to drive ther away, they fre- 
quently took the liberty of licking 
my face; but the roughnefs of their 
tongues made me experience the tor- 
ments of Marfyas. I did all 1 could 
to avoid thefe cruel carefies, as much 
on my own account as from the 
apprehenfion that the venom with 
which my face was covered might be 
infectious to thefe poor animals, not 
knowing then that this poifon was 
the peculiar lot of beings of my own 
{pecies.” 

From the cares he received, aided 
by the ftrength of his conftitution, 
he recovered, and quitted his bene- 
fa€tor to continue his route as far as 
Clezantine, a village fituated on the 
borders of Lorraine, where he entered 
into the fervice of another fhepherd, 
with whom he remained two years ; 
but taking a difguft to this kind of 
life, chance conducted him to the 
hermitage of La Rochette, near 
Deneuvre. The hermit, known by the 
name of Brother Palemon, received 
Vor. II, No. 23 
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him, made him partake in his ruftie 
labours, and embrace his mode of life. 

The abode of Duval at La Ro- 
chette was not of long duration; he 
faw himfelf obliged to refign his place 
to a hermit fent to Brother Palemon 
by his fuperiors, who, to confole him, 
gave him a letter of recommendation 
to the hermits of St. Anne, at fome 
diftance from La Rochette, and a 
mile or two beyond Luneville. 

Our young reclufe, forced to aban- 
don his retreat, felt the utmoft afto- 
nifhment in pailing through Luneville, 
which was the firit town he had ever 
feen, and which he regarded as the 
centre of magnificence and pleafure. 

It was in the year 1713 that he 
arrived at the hermitage of St. Anne. 
Its four folitary inhabitants received 
him with kindnefs, and entrufted him 
with the care of fix cows, which 
ferved them for the culture of a piece 
of arable land of about a dozen acres, 
the produce of which, together with 
the milk and fruits of their little farm, 
were appropriated to their own fub- 
fiftence, and to the diftribution of 
charity. 

He had always difcovered an ar- 
dour for books, and greedily devoured 


all that fell in his way, whatever - 


might be their fubjects. It was at 
St. Anne’s that he began to learn to 
write. One of the old men traced 
for him, with a trembling and de- 
crepit hand, the elements of this 
ingenious art. So defective a model 
could produce but wretclied copies; 
by his zeal and ingenuity, however, 
he was foon able to write an indif- 
ferent hand with tolerable readinefs. 
One day as he was employing him- 
felf, according to cuftom, in laying 
{nares for game, that he might be 
abie to purchafe books and maps of 
geography, he perceived upon a tree 
in the foreft a large wild cat, whofe 
fparkling eyes and rich fur ftrongly 
excited his avarice. Refolved at all 
events to catch it, he climbed the 
tree, and perceiving that the animal 
kept at the extremity of the branches 
to avoid him, he cut a ftick in order 
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to drive it from its ftation. He gave 
it a violent blow on the head,- and it 
fell to the ground, but was fo little 
injured as to be able to run away. 
Our Aéteon, enraged at the idea of 
lofing his prey, made a fimilar leap, 
purfued it, and preffed it fo clofely, 
that the animal upon the point of be- 
ing taken, took refuge in a hollow 
tree. Duval, redoubling his ardour, 
maneceuvred fo well with his ftick at 
the bottom of the tree, that the cat, 
finding itfelf warmly attacked, bolted 
from its retreat to make a new efcape, 
and threw itfelf dire&tly into the arms 
of its enemy. He exerted all his 
efforts to ftifle the animal, which be- 
came furious to excefs, and finding 
its head and fore-claws free, it faften- 
ed its talons and teeth to the head of 
our hero. Duval refolved not to let 
it efcape, and in defiance of the pain 
he felt, he tore it by its hind feet from 
his head, which was as it were fcalped, 
and killed it againft a tree. Elate 
with his viétory, he faftened the cat 
to his ftick and returned home. His 
mafters, feeing him covered with 
blood, were terrified ; but he faid to 
them with the utmoft indifference, 
“ It is a mere trifle; be fo good as 
to wafh my head with a little warm 
wine, and it will foon be well: and 
here,” fhewing the cat, “ here is m} 
recompenfe.” Nothing can 
depi& the firm and determined cha- 
racter of this young reclufe, than his 
condué in this little adventure. 

His perfevering zeal in the chace, 
and the money he procured for his 
game, had already enabled him to 
make a fmall collection of books, 
when an unexpected occafion furnifh- 
ed him with the means of adding to 
it fome confiderable works. Walk- 
ing in the foreft one day in autumn, 
and ftriking the dry leaves before him, 
he perceived fomething fplendid on 
the ground, and, on taking it up, 
found it to be a gold feal, with a 
triple face well engraved on it. He 
went the following Sunday to Lune- 
ville, to entreat the vicar to pubiith 
it in the church, that the perfon who 


had loft it might recover it again by 
applying to him at the hermitage. 
Some weeks after a man on horfe. 
back of genteel appearance knocked 
at the gate of St. Anne’s, and afked 
for the hermit’s boy.—Duval appeared. 
“ You have found a feal?” faid the 
ftranger to him.‘ Yes, Sir.” I 
will thank you for it; it belongs to 
me.’ A moment’s patience ; before 
I give it you, you will be fo good 
as to blazon your arms.”—“ You are 
laughing at me, young man;. you 
can furely know nothing of herald- 
ry.*”—‘* Be that as it may, Sir, you 
fhall not have the feal till you have 
blazoned your arms.” The gentle. 
mant, furprifed at the firm and deci- 
five tone of Duval, afked him a 
variety of queftions upon different fub- 
jects ; and finding him equaliy inform 
ed in all, he defcribed his arms, and 
gave him two guineas as a recompenfe. 
Defirous of being better acquainted 
with this young lad, he made him 
promife to come and breakfaft with 
him at Luneville every holiday. Du- 
val kept his word, and received a 
crown-piece at every vifit. 

The generofity of Mr. Fofter con- 
tinued during his abode at Luneville, 
and he added to it his advice refpeA- 
ing the choice of books and maps. 
The application of Duval, feconded 
by fuch a guide, could not fail of being 
attended with improvement, and he 
acquired a confiderable fhare of vari- 
ous kinds of knowledge. 

The number of his books had gra- 
dually encreafed to four hundred vo- 
lumes, but his wardrobe continued 
the fame. <A coarfe linen coat for 
fummer, and a woollen one for win- 
ter, with his wooden fhoes, contfti- 
tuted nearly the whole of it. His 
frequent vifts at Luneville, the opu- 
lence and luxury that prevailed there, 
and the ftate of eafe he began to 
feel, did not tempt him to quit his 
firft fimplicity; and he would have 


* Duval had fallen by chance upon the 
Elements of Heraldry by Father Meneftier. 

+ It was Mr. Fofter, an Englifthman of 
merit, who was then at Luneville. 
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confidered himfelf as guilty of rob- 
bery, if he had fpent a farthing of 
what was given him, or what he 
gained, for any other purpofe than 
to fatisfy his paflion for ftudy and 
books. Economical to excefs as to 
all phyfical wants, and prodigal in 
whatever could contribute to his in- 
ftruction and extend his knowledge, 
his privations gave him no pain. In 
proportion as his mind ripened, and 
the circle of his ideas enlarged, he 
began to refle& upon his abject ftate. 
He felt that he was not in his proper 
place, and he wifhed to change it. 
From this inftant a fecret inquietude 
haunted him in his retreat, accompa- 
nied him in the foreft, and diftracted 
him in the midft of his ftudies. 
Seated one day at the foot of a 
tree, abforbed in his refietions, and 
furrounded by maps of geography, 
which he examined with the moft 
eager attention, a gentleman fud- 
denly approached him, and afked 
with an air of furprife what he was 
doing. Studying geography,” faid 
he-—“ And do you underftand any 
thing of the fubje& ?”— Moft af- 
furedly ; I never trouble myfelf about 
things I do not underftand.”——“" And 
what place are you now feeking for?” 
—‘ I am trying to find the moft 
dire&t way to Quebec.”—“ For what 
purpofe ?”—“ That I may go there, 
and continue, my ftudies in the Uni- 
verfity of that town.” *— But why 
need you go for this purpofe to the 
end of the world? Thereeare Uni- 
verfities nearer home, fuperior to 
that of Quebec ; and if it will afford 
you any pleafure, I will point them 
out to you.” At this moment they 
were joined by a large retinue be- 
longing to the young Princes of Lor- 
raine, who were hunting in the foreft 
with Count Vidampiere and Baron 
Pfutfchner, their Governors. A va- 
riety of queftions were put to Duval, 
which he anfwered with equal pre- 
cifion and good-fenfe, and without 


* He had read in one of his books of 
this Univerfity, which gave rife to his 
defire. 


being out of countenance. It was 
at length propofed by Baron Pfutfch. 
ner and Count Vidampiere, the per- 
fon who firft accofted him, that he 
fhould continue his ftudies in form 
in the College of Jefuits of Pont-a- 
Mouffon. Duval felt the importance 
of this propofal, but defired time to 
confider of it; adding, that he va- 
lued his liberty, and would never 
quit his retreat without being fure 
of preferving this precious gift of 
nature. They difpelled his appre- 
henfions on this fubje&t, and Baron 
Pfutfchner promifed to call upon him 
in a few days. 

The Baron kept his word, and 
came to inform him, that Leopold 
Duke of Lorraine would take him 
under his proteétion, and furnifh him 
with the means of purfuing and 
finifhing his ftudies. He invited him 
at the fame time to go with him to 
court at Luneville. Our young re- 
clufe was attached to the hermitage, 
and could not quit it without tears. 
Having vowed an eternal gratitude 
to his benefactors, he fet off in a 
chariot and fix with the baron. On 
his arrival at Luneville he was pre- 
fented to the Duke, who received 
him.in the midft of a numerous court, 
whom this fingular event had contri- 
buted to affémble. He anfwered 
eVvéry queftion that was put to him 
without being confufed or at a lofs, 
notwithftanding the novelty of the 
fcene to him, and the important part 
he had to a&t. Some ladies having 
expreffed their furprife at the beauty 
of his teeth, he faid very ingenuouily, 
“ What, ladies, can there be alto- 
nifhing in this? It is an advantage 
which I enjoy in common with all 
the canine fpecies.” The Duke, 
charmed with his fimplicity and his 
happy phyfiognomy, renewed his 
promife ef protection, and committed 
the care of his eftablifhment at the 
college of Pont-a-Mouffon to Baron 
Pfutichner. His books and effects 
were conveyed thither; he was 
clothed, and an annual penfion ai- 

Duval’s 
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Duval’s natural tafte for ftudy, 
added to his defire of anfwering the 
expectations of his illuftrious patron, 


made him redouble his zeal. Hiftory, 
geography, and antiquities, were the 

dies he preferred, and in which 
his new guides were peculiarly quali- 
fied to affift him. 

His fedentary life being no longer 
balanced by bodily exercifes, his con- 
ftitution foon felt the effects. 

His animal fpirits, heated by his 
clofe application and his fittings up, 
difordered his imagination; and it 
was in this ftate that the accidental 
fight of a young beauty kindled in 
his heart a fraden and violent love. 
Fatigued by his repeated ftruggles 
with the moft impetuous of the hu- 
man paflions, he read one day in St. 
Jerome, that hemlock was a certain 
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cure for it. Charmed with this im. 
portant difcovery, he immediately 
procured a conliderable quantity of 
this herb, and ate it as a falad, 
This imprudence nearly coft him his 
life. The poifon having chilled his 
blood and dried up his lungs, he was 
feized with a dangerous illnefs, the 
fatal effects of which were long felt 
by him. Weakened however as he 
was by ill health, his ftudies were 
unremitted: conftantly attached to | 
his“books, he never quitted them but 
to breathe fometimes a pure air in 
the woods and forefts. Thefe folit 
rambles recalled to his mind the pat 
toral life he had led; and the re. 
membrance was fo pleafing, that 
they became to his death his favou- 
rite recreation. 
[ To be Continued. } 
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For the Weetly Magazine. 
APOSTROPHE TO LIBERTY. 
Oo LIBERTY! thou bef, thou common 

ri 


Of all mankind, as much as air and light; 
Depriv’d of thee, what can all nature 


ive 

To Pm thy lofs, and make us bear to 
live? 

To haplefs flaves, whom lawlefs power 
confines, 

What boot the treafures of Peruvian 
mines? 

To fuch no joys revolving feafons bring, 

The fruits of Autumn, or the flow’rs of 


Spring; 
No hope to footh, no profpe& to beguile 
Their nights of anguith or their days of 
toil: 
Whence every feene muft the fame fad- 
nefs wear, 
And heighten endlefs bondage to defpair. 
With them e’en love, the balm of others’ 
woe, 
Has ceafed to charm,—can no relief be- 
 ftow; : 
¥or all conneAions meant to fweeten life 
Exift no more in brother, friend, or wife: 
Thus quite extiné each tender natural tie, 
And all life’s comforts loft, ‘tis happi- 
nefs to die. i 
If fuch the fuffering, fuch the» poig- 
nant woe 


Jmpos’d by flavery on our race below, 


What Sraine, Columbia, fhall thy mufe 
eflay 

In praife of Woolman, Benezet, and Lay! 

Or how to Clarkfon, heir of endlefs 
fame, 

Award th’ applaufe his Chriftian wri- 
tings claim! 

Great advocate of fuffering Innocence, 

Whofe pious zeal, and manly elo- 
quence, 

Light tothe blind, and fhame to guilt 
difpenfe ! 


Praife too awaits thofe fons of light 

and peace,* 

Who firft decried, and bade this griev- 
ance ceafe ; 

Firft taught that Freedom, though with- 
held by might, 

Is every man’s inherent natural right: 

Nor taught alone; but as reformers 
ought, 

With rare confiftence, practifed what 
they taught! 

Whence Avarice now, nor covets, nor 


confines 
A fingle flave 'mongft fuch enlightened 
minds ! 
Divine Philanthropy! which Heaven 
approves, 
And every man, who men and virtue 
loves. EUGENIO. 


* The Chriftian Society, opprobrioufly 
called Quakers. 
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For the Weebly Magazine. 
A BILLET-DOUX. 


By a Philosopber. 
He’ rare it is in man to find, 
In man, by ill-contrivers made, 

The tender forceful gifts of mind; 
A foul in Juftrous form array’d. 

Ye witnefs who the various fcene 
Of motley life at large furvey; 

And gaze upon its vernal green, 
And ponder on its wintry day. 

No piercing ray illumes the cave 
Ihaunt; and fearcely lefs than blind, 

The erring eyes my angel gave, 
Or tutoring art has fince refin’d; 

What wonder, when, beyond compare, 
The path that I have erft purfued, 

Is darkling, ftrait, and brief, and bare, 
At diftance from the fair and good ? 

What wonder, when the fcene of life, 
A train of ceafelefs ills appears ; 

With all the good and fair at ftrife, 
Befet with woes and fteep’d in tears ? 


What wonder, when the gem of worth 
From far at length falutes’mine eyes, 

I fondly view fo rare a birth, 
And joyous hafte to feize the prize ? 

My eyes deceive, my og be betray, 
Or here the orient gem I fee; 

lerr, or many a ming ray 
Befpeaks this fiery foul in thee. 

Each grace obtains a fofter hue, 
Each virtue more ferenely glows ; 

A tribute more devout is due, 
Where fex its myftic charm beftows. 


The grace a fofter fex beftows, 
Her namelefs my ftic charm is thine: 

Thy {phere within her luftre glows, 
A purer, {weeter awe is mine. 

No harder tafk attends the wile, 
Than how in fafety to explore 

The ftrait where love in ambuth lies, 
And guards the verge of either fhore. 

To fhun where circling eddies {weep, 
And hide the lurking fands from view; 

To keep the midmoft way and deep, 
To Friendthip’s facred tenor true. 

To me fhould tenfold care belong, 
A caution all furprife above, 

To guard my ears againft the fong, 
Whofe magic airs allure to love. 

Alive to every melting ftrain, 
To every thrilling impulfe, I, 

To reach the fober mean, in vain, 
By Reafon’s fteadfaht guidance, try. 

But why, if fateful breezes blow, 
Or flumber unaware invade, 

I fwerve from midmoft courfe, and go 
To tempt the fyren’s fecret thadg? 
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Why murmur, when the gales arife 
To waft me to her inmoft bower? 
And why avert reludant eyes 
When all befpeak the genial power? 
Has Love a mournful tale to tell? 
Does Wifdom interdi& the joy ? 
Does Anguifh hover near her cell ? 
Or guilty cares her fteps annoy ? 
Ah no! far other boon fhe gives; 
Far other forms her train compofe ; 
For all the good, on earth that lives, 
From her fupernal fountain flows. 
All bland the air, and fmooth the way, 
The joys of felf-approof betide, 
And thither pilgrim fteps may flray 
With Wifdom’s pureft lamp to guide, 
If born to deftinies ferene, 
The pilgrim youth and pilgrim maid; 
No timelefe death deform the fcene, 
Nor cheerlefs poverty invade ; 
If, Love’s divinity to friend, 
With full affenting hearts they go; 
If kindred fympathies defend, 
In either thrilling breaft to glow. 


For ah! how keen the pangs that rife 
When Fortune’s aid is vainly call’d, 
And fullen Penury denies 
A blended fate to hearts enthrall’d? 


And keener ftill, when fate decrees 
The pangs without the joys to prove, 

And bootlefs makes the toil to pleafe, 
A fad fuccefslefs talk to move! 

And who art thou whofe lonely mufe, 
At clofe of eve, in oaken fhade, 

For audience thus untimely woos 
The hallow’d ear of gentle maid? 

Has wealth environ’d thee, indeed, 
With quiet green and wholefome air, 

And giv’n the arms thy frailties need, 
To fkreen an angel-fpoufe from care? 

Has bounteous Nature leagued with Art, 
And mingled ftrengths to make thee wife ; 

And giv’n whate’er enchants the heart 
Of female kind, or charms the eyes? 


Alas! what time the frugal care 
Of Nature each his lot ‘d, 

To me, her pride refufed to {pare 
An outward grace, or force of mind. 

Ill fare the truant fprite, who lent 
So flender heed to Carlo’s fate; 

And gave each elf, on mifchief bent, 
To , on Carlo’s head, his hate! 

Meanwhile, my fcanty lot allows 
The part of Laura's friend to play : 

To tender lefs than amorous vows, 
For other bobn than love to pray. 

Meanwhile, befalls the facred tafk, 
To love as fexlefs beings ufe; 

‘To give whate’er thy foul can afk, 
And reafon marks as Laura’s dues. 

Whate’or 
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Whate’er thy humble cell can cheer, 
Or make thee wife or make thee bleft, 

Let all thy claims be boundlefs here, 
And be of all my ftore poffeft. 


Be near, for mine and Virtue’s fake, 
In me thy boundlefs truft repofe : 
O come! of all my good partake, 
And grant a fhare in all thy wees! 
Where’er thou turn’ft, at every paufe, 
The friend of man befide thee flands, 
Prepar’d in thine and Virtue’s caufe, 
To litt the ftrength of heart and hands. 
Obfervant of the juft and true, 
Be mine to att in fcorn of fear ; 
Nor diftant love too fondly woo, 
Nor fternly deprecate when near. 
If friendthip fhould congeal to hate ; 
To love if colder friendship yield, 
In either change, in every ftate, 
Be truth my facred pledge and fhield. 





THE ROSE. 
A ROSE had been wafh’d, juft wath'd 


in a fhow’r, 
This Rofe was to Stella convey’d ; 
The plentiful moiflure encumber’d the 
flow’r 
And weigh’d down its beautiful head. 
The cup was all fill’d, and the leaves 
were all wet, 
And it feem’d, to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it left with regret 
On the flourifhing bufh where it grew. 


I haftily fnatch’d it, unfit as it was, 
Fora nofegay, fo dripping and drown’d, 

And fwinging it rudely, too rudely alas! 
i fnapp’d it—it fell to the ground. 


And fuch (lexclaim’d) is the pitilefs part 
Some act by the delicate mind, 
Regardlefs of wringing and breaking a 
heart 
Already to forrow refign’d. 


This elegant Rofe, had I thaken it lefs, 
Might have bloom’d with its owner 
a while, 
And the tear that is wip’d with a little 
 addrefs 
May be followed, perhaps, by a fmile. 


— 


WASHING DAY.—To G. T. 


“JN this, dear George, we both agree, 
(You bred in camp, I bred at fea) 
That cleanlinefs is oft’ 

A grievous plague about a houfe, 
And alweys met our warm abule, 
* When driv’n by it aloft. 


To doth the beggar and the ki 3 
Ciean linea’s a reviving thing, 


Though both thefe plagues don’t reach ; 
The beggar ftrips at jocund morn, 
In fome clear ftream, and on the thorn 
Spreads out his rags to bleach. 


The king, great man! fends all dis ont, 
Not caring for a fingle clout ; 
But, what’s more happy ftill, 
He’s not oblig’d to count the rags, 
Nor ftuff them into canvas bags, 
O no!—nor write the bill. 


But, Lord have mercy on us all! 

Whene’er we wath, all hands muft fall 
To fomething or another ; 

For Madam fcoids and flies about, 

Now up, now down, now in, now out, | 
Dabbling through wet and fmother. 


This troublous time all comfort flies; 

At fix the Rarts—‘“‘ Come, Ned, arife, 
And get the lines hung out ;” 

** Yes, to be fure, my dear,” I cry, 

I dare as well be hang’d as lie, 

For fear my dove fhould pout. 
Breakfaft is got, and whip'd away, 
(Becaufe the wafhers want their tea,) 

Before that I’ve half done: 

The doors all open, linen fpread, 
The fky looks black—“* Come hither Ned, 

*« Shall we bave rain or fun?” 

“« My dear, you need not be in pain, 
I think it does not look like rain.” 

“ O then we'll hang out more.” 
When lo! the words have hardly paft, 
But, puff, there comes a heavy blaft, 

And all mutt be rins’d o’er. 


Then ten-fold falls the peal on me; 
* You dunce, to be ten years at fea! 
See! fee the linen '—do!” § 
I fneak away to have a {mile, ; 
Saug, while I hear her all the while 
Calling me black and blue. 
But what ftill troubles more my mind, 
Amidt fuch plagues, at once to find 
The wather, as fhe wrings, 
Cracking fome jeft: then o’er the tub 
Paufes awhile, and every rub 
With pleafure fweats and fings. 
I hate, I muft confefs, all dirt, 
And trtly love a well-wafh'd thirt; 
But once a-month this reek 
Is much as flefh and blood campbear; 
And him I hate—Oh make his fhare 
A wathing every week! 
—[——— 
EPIGRAM ON MATRIMONY. 
TOM prais’d his friend (who chang’d 
. his ftate 
Forbinding faft himfelf and Kate, 
nion fo divine ; 
** Wedlock’s the end of life,” he cried: 
« Tootrue, alas!” faid Dick, and figh’d, 
« Twill be the end of mine.” 
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Appointments. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, of Virgi- 
nia, Lieutenant General and Commander 
in Chief of the Armies of the United 
States of America. 

Thomas Perkins, of Maflachufetts, 
Commifioner of Loans for that State— 
vice Nathaniel Appleton, deceafed. 

Franklin Wharton, Lieutenant of Ma- 
rines—vice M‘Crea, appointed Captain 
of Artillery. 

William Me. Guire, of Virginia, Chief 
Juftice of the Miffiffippi Territory. 

William Henry Harrifon, of ditto, 
Secretary of the Territery North-weft 
of the River Ohio—viee Winthrop Sar- 
gent, appointed Governor of the Mifiifiippi 
Territory. 

Jofiah Blakely, of New York, Conful 
for St. ,ago, in the Ifland of Cuba. 

James Daniel, of Virginia, Infpeétor 
of the Revenue for Survey No. 3, in the 
Diftri& of Virginia. 

Jonathan Chapmin, of Maffachufetts, 
mafter of the Revenue Cutter, belonging 
to the Diftri& of Mafflachufetts. 

John Adams, of New Hampfhire, Maf- 
ter of the Revenue Cutter belonging to 
the Diftri& of New Hampthire. 

George Latimer, Collector of the Dii- 
tri of Pennfylvania—vice Sharp Delany, 
Efq. refigned. 

John Peirge, Commifiioner of Loans 
for the State of New Hampfhire. 

Thomas Martin, Colleétor for the Dif- 
tri& of Portfmouth, in New Hamphthire. 

Samuel Adams, Surveyor and Inipe&or 
of the Revenue for the Port of Portf- 
mouth, in New Hampfhire. 

Hugh George Campbell, of South Caro- 
lina, Maiter of a Revenue Cutter. 


The following Stamp Duties, took place 
on Monday, Fuly 2d. 
For every certificate of naturaliza- 
GBGUE cine cs-<nbcttidendtliennsiililinaaass Dellars. 5 0 
Any licence to prattife, or certificate 
of the admiffion, enrolment, or regiftry 
of any cotwfellor, folicitor, attorney, 
advocate, or proétor, in any court of the 
United Sem eel siek. nrciscesretaoccsnjeiedine 190 o 
Any grants, or letters patent under 
the feal of the United States (except for 
lands granted for military fervices) 
Any exemplification, or certified copy 


OF fuch grant, Be. eneseeraceraaissaisonsed 20 
Any charter party, bottomry, or re- 
Fpondentia bond oc... csscsessecseeceueeees 10 


Any receipt, or other diicharge, on 
account of any legacy teft by will, or 
for any fhare in a perfonal eftate divided 
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by force of any ftatute of diftributions, 
the amount whereof is above the value 
of fifty dollars, and not more than a 
NE hain biniinsb ccndiasrosocpistctganiis © 25 
Any ditto, where the amount exceeds 
a hundred, and does not exceed five hun- 
IIS sdtentnicicketinteciidiinteens I 59 
Ditto, for every further fum of five 
hundred dollars the additional fum of 1 © 
Any policy of infurance, or initru- 
ment in nature thereof, whereby any 
fhips, veflels, or goods, going from one 
diftri& to another in the Unired States, 
or from the United States to any foreign 
port, fhall be infured, viz. 
If from one diftri& to another in the 
Timpht GARNI Sisti cis ccssncsendcesesccensece © 25 
lf going from the United States to any 
foreign port, when the fum iniured fhail 


not exceed five hundred dollars .... o 25 
When the fum fhall exceed five hun- 
pO NSE ee = SE Lo 


Any exemplification, of what nature 
foever, that fhall pafs the feal of ans 
court (except fuch as it fhall be the duty 
of the clerk of fuch court to furnith for 
the ufe of the United States, or fome par- 
ticular ftate) .............. St tdelalnalens © 59 

Any bon'ls, bills fingle or penal, fo- 
reign or inland bills of exchange, pro- 
millory note, or other note for the fecu- 
rity of money, according to the following 
{cale, viz. 

On all bonds, bills, or notes, above 
twenty dollars, and not exceeding a hun- 
SE aie neertapspstebichancsmnadibatonenape © 10 

Ditto, above one hundred, and nor 
exceeding five hundred ................. © 25 

Ditto, above five hundred, and not 
exceeding a thoufand..................+ © 50 

Ditto, above one thoufand dollars 0 75 

Bonds or notes, payable at or within 
fixty days, two-fifths of the above duty. 

Bank notes, not exceeding fifty dollars, 
at the rate of three-fifths of a cent for 
every dollar. 

Ditto, above fifty dollars, and not ex- 


ceeding one hundred ..................00 @ 50 
Ditto, above one hundred dollars, and 
not exceeding five hundred ........... Io 
Ditto, above five hundred ......... 48 


Any proteft, or other notarial act o 25 
Any letter of attorney (except on ac- 
count of militia penfions or land war- 
FANS) .........ccrecerrversecesserrerserecssoneens 0 25 
One quarter per cent. to be retained for 
the ufe of the United States, of che 
amount of all drawbacks allowed 
the exportation of goods, in additio» 
to the one per cent. at prefent retained, 
in lieu of a ftamp duty. 
Di 
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Ditto, for five hundred, and not ex- 
ceeding two thoufand dollars ......... 20 
Ditto, for more than two thoufand 
QING ooeas sees oseencosessnccntbonotnsendsiuannions 30 
Any note, or bill of lading, for export- 
ing goods from one diitri& to another, 
not being in the fame flate ........ o to 
Ditto, for any foreign port ...... © 25 
Any inventory gf furniture, goods or 
effects, made in any cafe required by law 
(except in cafes of goods diftrained for 
rent or taxes, or taken in virtue of any 
Regal prdeehs) sci sinrtregeoncthcrgse ° 50 
Any certificate of a thare in any bank 
in the United States, above twenty dol- 
lars, and not exceeding one hundred o 10 
Ditto, above one hundred dollars o 25 
Ditto, for every lefs fum than twenty 
dollars, at the rate of ten cents for a 
hundred dollars, and the fame for any 
lefs fum of the amount of the fhares 
expreffed in fuch certiticate. 

Vellum and Parchment to be paid for 
over and abéve the price of the ftamp; 
but not paper. 

Every purchafer of ftamps to the amount 
of ten dollars, of a Supervifor, to be 
allowed a difcount of feven and an 
half per cent. 


Note—The Secretary of the Treafury 
is authorized to agree to an annual com- 
pofition with any bank, in refpe& to 
their notes, in lieu of the duty, for one 
per cent. on the amount of its annual 
dividend. 

=> 

On Monday, at half paft two o'clock 
P. M. the mercury in three different ther- 
mometers, was at 93 in Philadelphia— 
It has not been fo high in either of them 
for fix years paft. [Gaz. U. S.]—At New 
York, on the fame day, it was at 94 in 
the fhade, and adjoining the Fly-Market 
it is faid to have been at 95. On the next 
day it was at fun-rife at 84 and at noon 
at 92; in the fun it rofe to 115.—And ia 
Baltimore, in a cool fituation, it rofe to 
97 of Fahrenheit’s, at one hour before 
noon, (July 2d,) and continued at that 
height for fix hours—an equal degree of 
heat, continued for a longer time, we are 
informed has not been experienced there 
for many years. 


Savanna, Fune 12.—Yefterday after- 
moon, between the hours of three and 
four o’clock, a very fevere flath of light- 
ning entered the houfe of Mr. John Smith, 
merchant, Market Square, and ftruck a 
puncheon of.rum, [4 ducky dit /} which 
was fet on fire, from which the flames 
communicated to the houfe, but by the 
timely exertions of the citizens its career 
was immediately ftopped. 






At a ftated meeting of the College of 
Phyficians of Philadelphia, held July 3d, 
1798 the following were duly 
elected. 

President, Dr. John Redman. 
Vice President, Dr. William Shippen, jun, 
Censor 


s, 
Dr. Adam Kuhn, Dr. Thomas Parke, 
Samuel Duffield, Cafpar Wiftar. 
Treasurer, Dr. Benjamin Say. 
Secretary, Dr. Thomas C. James. 


To the Citizens of the United States. 
The Chemical Society of Philadelphia, 
“defirous of diffufing information through- 
out the United States, relative to the 
manufacturing of w1TRe, have appointed 
a committee to colle& into one view all 
the different procefies carried on for that 
purpofe in different countries. 

In purfuance of their appointment the 
committee take this method of requefting 
any perfon who may poffels information 
relative to the manufacturing of this 
valuable neutral salt, - forward bain 
them ( post-paid ).——Information 
fuch pois as carry on manufattories 
of it, with their refults, would be pecu- 
liarly acceptable. 

They would likewife be obliged to any 
perfons who would furnifh them with 
accurate defcriptions of the sitwation, 
soil, temperature, tc.t3'c. of thofe places 
in which niTre is found ina native state. 

COMMITTEE. 
Thomas P. Smith, No. 19, N. Fifth ftreet. 
Robert Patterson, No. 148, S. Fourth ft. 
Jobn C. Otto, No. 137, N. Fourth ftreet. 


—— 


MARRIED, 

On the 27th ultimo, by the Reverend 
Dr. Collin, Captain Thomas Wilkey, 
of Rhode Iiland, to Mifs Rebecca Price, 
daughter of Captain John Price, of this 
city. 

—<— 
DIED, 

Dr. Richard Gibbs Harris, of a phthifis 
pulmonalis, on the 2d ult. in the 25th 
year of his age. 

Mr. Mark Miller, merchant, on the 
ad inftant, in this city. 

On the 29th ultimo, Mr. Keith, failing 
matter of the Delaware floop of war. 

Nathaniel Appleton, Efq. Commiffary 


of Loans for ufetts, aged fixty- 
fix years. 
Se ——L———————<———$ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Things which ought to be done ; 
Moral Government of the Univerfe; 
And a variety of other Favours will 
appear in our next Nomber, 
































